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A CONVENIENT 


CATTLE BARN. 





Messrs. Editors: My experience in 
feeding cattle convinces me that the 
best way to secure results—at least 
for the ordinary farmer with not 
more than twenty to fifty cattle—is 
to keep them in separate stalls. 

That is not the usual way, I know, 





and minearenot so stabled at present; 




















but I should never build a cattle barn 
any other way. No two animals will 
feed just alike, and the best money 
a man can make is in studying the 
individual needs and so ministering 
to them as to secure best results with 
least expenditure. Then even when 
cattle are dehorned, they worry each 
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other quite a little when fed in pens, 
and that worry costs money. 

Again, the feeder often gets fret- 
ted at their contrariness and abueses 
them more or less, when if each were 
in his place he might keep his tem- 
per. I believe heartily in a place for 
everything, and everything in its 
place. 

I submit herewith a plan for a cat- 
tle barn that I hope may be a sug- 
gestion to some brother farmer about 
to build. 

I have never seen a mudless barn 
lot where there were cattle and rain, 
so I should always try to locate a 
barn with the feeding entrance open- 
ing on a road or some enclosure to 
which the cattle have no access, SO 
one can go and come without wad- 
ing. 

The location should be well drain- 
ed, yet never (if it can be avoided} 
such that the drainage will be car- 
ried into a stream or highway. 

For ordinary use, I should build 
a barn sixteen feet high at the eaves: 
this affords eight foot stables, which 
I find ample and eight feet clear in 
the mow which affords great stor- 























age for forage. The feeding of grair 
is all done from the central passage, 
and, if possible, water should be fur- 
nished beside each feed trough by a 
system of pipes and bowls fed from 
a spring, tank or pump. This is not 
essential if a good stream flows 
through the lot, but is a great help 
as feeding cattle need plenty of pure 
water, when they want it, to do the 
best. 

Hay should be fed in vertical slat- 
ted racks against the outer walls, 
filled from above. 

The stalls are partitioned by gates 
that all swing back against the grain 
troughs, allowing room ‘to drive 
through the stables to haul out the 
manure. This should be done often 
enough to keep the stalls dry ana 
clean. 

A gate at each end in addition to 
the tight doors will provide for ven- 
tilation. One end, away from the 
wind, should always be open, and 
both in mild weather. 

The drawing herewith gives a sug- 
gestion of the plan for framing ana 


end elevation. 
Ground feed can be stored in bins 





built in the mow with sloping bottom 
and spout opening in the feed pas- 
sage beside the entrance door; but I 
think most farmers will find it best 
to keep feed in a small rat-proof 
building separate from the barn 
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reached under shelter of the roof 
covering silo. 

We have all our feed upstairs and 
feed it from there; it is a safe way in 
one respect: careless help don’t let 
stock into the feed room. 

Filling up feed bins is a job, but it 
doesn’t come often or last long. In 
the plan enclosed the hay hoist could 
be used for that purpose. Had my 
paper been larger, I should have 
shown silo ten feet from end of barn, 
allowing drive-way between, all cov- 
ered by extension of barn roof. Hay 
to be taken up from this end. 

Of course this plan can be extend- 
ed indefinitely as needed. Should 
prefer to do so at right angles rath- 
er than straight connecting at cor- 
ners. H. M. DANIEL. 

Madison Co., N. C. 





LAND—HOLD ON TO YOUR DIRT 
AND GET MORE OF IT. 


6 Steps by 40 Steps by 6 Steps by 40 
Steps Can be Had for the Price of 
Two Circus Tickets—And Don’t 
Mortgage What You Already Have. 


Being teetotally of the farm and 
of the earth earthy, I have found 
it a capital idea to take the old 
earth as a standard or measure of 
value. Just as the banker reckons 
his capital in bonds and bullion, and 
the merchant measures his worth by 
his stock in trade, so should we hay- 
seeds reckon our worth by our acres 
of arable and grazing lands. 

The fact is, we don’t realize the 
value of a dollar compared to its 
purchasing power of land. 

Fifty cents is no money at all; and 
any old stick of a farmer can drive 
into town to a circus and go up street 
and “smile’’ with a couple of friends 
and thrown down a dollar. 

Now, just look at it in this light: 
Say, for instance, land sells for $20 
per acre and you just had one dollar 
to start with. Now get out and step 
off six steps and turn at right angles 
and step off forty good, big, long 
steps, turn at right angles, then six 
more steps, then right angles and 
back forty steps—and there you are: 
for only just one dollar—but it’s a 





nice patchand it’syoursin fee simple, 
yours and your heirs and assigns for- 
evermore. Yes, it is yours all round 
and half way down and for the one 
dollar you can get twenty million 
tons of dirt and neighbors on both 
sides of the earth. It makes a free- 
holder of you and adds dignity to you 
and makes you a better citizen. 

Now you can plant this patch in 
strawberries and it’ll double itself 
ten times the first year, if carefully 
cultivated. That is just one of the 
dollars you let slip away from you 
carelessly every year. You could 
save up several of these in a year’s 
time, and your one dollar strawberry 
patch would soon stretch out into 
broad acres. ’Tis a cumulative in- 
vestment and grows very fast. 

Now on the other hand suppose you 
have a reasonable amount of land— 
one or two hundred acres is quite a 
sufficiency. But suppose you have 
this much and have it paid for, but 
have no extra money, and suppose a 
fellow wearing a derby and a pleas- 
ant smile comes along selling county 
rights for some patent and lets you 
have one real cheap—say $25 or $50. 
You don’t happen to have the ready 
money, so he carries off your note. 
Think about it will you? Fifty dol- 
lars isn’t much but ’twould take a 
big slice clear across your best field. 
If the derby and the smile were to 
say to you, ‘‘Here, now, Mr. Farmer, 
fifty dollars is no money at all. Why, 
’twould only take a fraction over two 
acres off of one side of that ten acre 
clover field, and you’ll never miss it.”’ 

But now, would you miss _ it? 
Well, possibly if they’d approach you 
in that way ’twould get your Irish up, 
and you’d point to the derby and the 
door and tell him to get in one and 
out the other pretty blamed quick or 
you’d sick old Tige on him. 

Remember you’re a farmer and 
that you served your apprenticeship 
behind the hoe and that farming is 
or should be your strong point, and 
that some some good old colver sod 
is worth a county full of get-rich- 
quick schemes. 

So when you feel tempted to go 
into something which promises such 
large returns jnst-.calculate how much 
of your clover lot or berry patch 
’twill take and that’ll help you cut 
your eye-teeth. X. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Some one has asked us who was 
the largest tobacco grower in the 
State of North Carolina. We do not 
know. Col. Cunningham has been 
called the largest tobacco planter in 
the South. He is not the largest in- 
dividual grower of the weed, how- 
ever. Mr. R. H. Ricks, of Eastern 
Carolina, has been an extensive to- 
bacco grower, so has been J. J. 
Laughinghouse, and others. In West- 
ern North Carolina, Mr. J. M. Gallo- 
way, of Madison, is a large planter, 
and so is J. Spot Taylor, of Dan- 
bury. We do not know who is en- 
titled to the honor of being the larg- 
est tobacco grower in North Carolina. 
—Southern Tobacco Journal. 
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MAKING CORN CHEAPLY. 





Mr. French’s System of Cultivation and Preparation Set Forth—No. 27 
of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs, Editors: The corn crop be- 
ing the greatest stock food produce 
we have, merits better treatment 
than it gets at the hands of most of 
us. Yet I believe the great ma- 
jority of farmers are making ad- 
vancement along the line of better 
preparation of the seed bed for this 
important crop and are also giving 
more attention to the later cultiva- 
tion of the plants. 


Holding on to Old Systems. 


Still we see altogether too many 
fields yet which give evidence that 
their owners are not troubling them- 
selves with any ‘“‘new-fangled no- 
tions” regarding corn cultivation. I 
pass such a field frequently. The 
field has about twelve corners, is cov- 
ered with rocks, contains several 
flourishing patches of thorn and 
blackberry bushes. The land was 
plowed rather early while altogether 
too wet, but as the furrows were not 
over three inches in depth the main 
body of the soil wasn’t injured great- 
ly. This plowing was deemed suffi- 
cient preparation for the crop, so 
along in the first days of May the 
shovel plow was started laying off the 
rows. Then followed the boy with 
the bucket of seed corn, dropping 
one, two or three kernels, as was 
most convenient, at distances apart 
ranging from one foot to four. The 
other man then came along with the 
double-shovel, shaking the clods up 
good and I think there was little 
doubt about the grain being covered, 
but ‘‘what will the harvest be?” 


Is It Cheap? 


Was this a cheap preparation of 
the soil? Let us see. The plowing 
—because of the irregular-shaped 
field and the many obstructions, cost 
not less than $2.50 per acre, or 
enough—had the field been cleaned 
of trash—to have plowed it well and 
harrowed it thoroughly both ways 
with a spring-tooth riding cultivator. 
So if conditions had been right the 
land. could have been made ready 
and in fine condition for the two- 
horse planter at no more cost of la- 
bor than has been incurred with the 
almost no preparation that has been 
given. The planting of this little 
piece of land cost, as near as I could 
figure, about $1.10 per acre, whereas 
the work could have been done with 
the two-horse planter at about seven- 
teen cents per acre. 

We will see that this was a case 
where the so-called cheap prepara- 
tion was not cheap after all, and isa 
good illustration of the worst form 
of patch-farming. In the one case a 
poor crop is assured whatever the 
season may be, while had the other 
method of preparation been used a 
fair crop was almost sure to follow, 
no matter what the season may have 
been. 


How Mr. French Prepares His Land. 


On our place, while we make no 
pretense of doing any fancy farming, 
we are trying each year to do our 
work some better than it was done 
the year previous, and I think we are 
succeeding in this. Our corn land 
was well-plowed before Christmas to 
a depth of not less than eight inches, 
and along in April was cross-plowed 
in an equally thorough manner. 
Then a light roller was passed over 
the fields, crushing the soft clods 
very effectually. The spring-tooth 
cultivator was then used in the har- 
rowing of the fields both ways, when 
we thought the land in condition to 
plant. The planting of a corn crop is 
a very small matter when we use a 
machine to do the work that covers 
nearly a rod in width at every round. 
And I tell you truly I wouldn’t trade 





one two-horse corn planter for a doz- 
en boys with their corn buckets, be- 
cause we can regulate the planters, 
but not the boys. 


How the Crop Should be Cultivated 
Now. 


Since planting, our fields have had 
two thorough harrowings with the 
short-tooth, iron harrow and now 
(May 14th) the corn plants. are 
breaking through fine mellow soil 
at a great rate. After we have an- 
other rain and when the plants are 
three or four inches high, the light 
roller will go over these fields again 
at the rate of fifteen acres per day. 

Then the sulky cultivator with its 
ten spring teeth, 21%4 inches in width 
and equipped with the dirt guards, 
will begin its work. For the first 
cultivation the shovels will be set to 
cut four inches deep, afterward 2% 
inches will be the rule. 

We have found the foregoing 
treatment to be good medicine for 
the corn crop in years past, and we 
are banking on it and our stable 
manure to carry us through the pres- 
ent season. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





GROWING SWEET POTATOES. 


Mr. Powell Also Has Something to 
Say About the Matter of Crop Di- 
versification and Farm Tools. 


Messrs. Editors: I intended to say 
something more about the potatoes 
before this. It is now time to begin 
to set them out and this may yet be 
in time to reach some. I never broke 
my land till late and try to do it with 
a good season so the land will break 
finely; if I do this and before I set 
out it rains, I harrow the land and 
try to keep it flush. By so doing it 
will stay damp. Any one can set out 
potatoes. I have set when dry, but 
the air was damp, and that is when 
to do it. I use nitrate of soda iu 
the mud, and would mud the roots. 
I have done this at 12 o’clock, and 
when the sun sets ninety-five in every 
one hundred would be standing up. 
When ten days old, I would side them 
with a cotton plow with a No. 3 mole- 
board, which would nearly get all the 
grass. When they have run from 
row to row I take a turn plow and 
hill up, running a cotton plow. I 
pull grass out with my hand, but if 
I do have to chop, I am very careful 
not to cut the roots. Some people 
use hoe before they plow, but too 
much chopping is not best. You chop 
the roots off. The first roots that 
come out near top of ground are the 
ones that make the fruit, so if there 
are five roots to the hill, and you 
cut three, it will not make but two 
potatoes. I run rows three feet and 
three inches. I plant after corn. 

One man wrote me the same week 
that my article came out on handling 
and hilling last fall, urging me to say 
more about the potato. I think his 
name is Mr. J. M. Bunch, Columbia, 
S. C. He stated that his vines were 
very thrifty, but his potatoes very 
stringy; though he made, I think, 
one thousand bushels. I think if Mr. 
Bunch will use only acid phosphate 
and potash he will make more pota- 
toes and less vines on such land— 
something like four or five hundred 
potinds of phosphate and twenty-five 
pounds of potash. Plantings are best 
raised from vines. They sprout bet- 
ter and have less rotten leg on draws. 
They keep better and you have few- 
er rotten germs in your bed, which 
cause the rotten leg—that is, a poor 
draw or sprout. The rotten sprout 
you can notice, if it lives, will raise 
potatoes with a black rusty look on 





the stem of the potatoes when housed 
which carry the rot back to hill. 

I highly approve of Mr. R. M. 
Scott’s letter this week. I think if 
more of the big farmers would take 
up his mode we little fellows could 
buy us a little home and pay for 
it quicker with the cotton and to- 
bacco, as it would bring better prices. 
About half the farmers are buying 
corn now and expect to pay for it 
with cotton. 

I’m with Mr. P. A. Hoyle on the 
farm tool question. We little farm- 
ers would have to quit if we had to 
buy corn shredders, ete. But let me 
say that we can buy some such as the 
Cole Planter and Guano Distributor. 
I run rows with the distributor, then 
run an Iron Age cultivater with the 
wings on behind, then the Cole 
Planter comes and the work is done 
—three times to the row. These are 
about as good tools as a small farm- 
er could have, as the Cole Planter 
plants corn, cotton, peas, cane, and 
does it well, unless the land is very 
wet. 

Raise plenty of potatoes for the 
hogs. One acre will make more feed 
than anything else that a small farm- 
er can plant. Plant cantaloupes to 
feed in summer to your hogs, and if 
you don’t mind, you will have meat 
to sell. D. POWELL. 

Rocky Mountain, N. C. 





Third Annual Meeting Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institue, Roanoke, July 
10th, 11th and 12th. 


Messrs. Editors.——The Third An- 
nual Meeting of the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute will be held in the 
Casino, in Roanoke, on July 10th, 
lith and 12th. This decision was 
reached at a recent conference of the 
sub-committee appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to determine on 
the time and place for holding the 
next meeting. Application has been 
made to the railroads for a fare and 
a third rate, which it is confidently 
believed will be granted. For the 
convenience of farmers who may not 
be able to spend the three days away 
from home, a request has been made 
to have the rates good going on the 
9th, 10th and 11th, and returning on 
the 13th inclusive. Assurances have 
been given that a special train will 
be available to carry the delegates 
to the Experiment Station at Blacks- 
burg, where they will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the various lines of 
investigation in progress there and 
see the equipment of the College of 
Agriculture free of cost. 

The last institute was highly suc- 
cessful, more than 500 farmers being 
in attendance, and the organization 
is in a thriving and vigorous condi- 
tion, as is shown by the publication 
of a creditable report containing 
more than 150 pages. The following 
are the names of the officers and vice 
presidents: 

President, J. Hoge Tyler, Radford; 
First Vice President, T. O. Sandy, 
Burkeville; Second Vice President, 
John T. Cowan, Cowan’s Mills; Secre- 
tary, Andrew M. Soule, Blacksburg; 
Assistant Secretary, J. M. Williams, 
Roanoke, 

The following are the vice presi- 
dents for the several Congressional 
Districts: 

First Congression District, A. Jef- 
fers, Norfolk; Second, Jos. Ryan, 
Eagle Point; Third, Jos. R. Ander- 
son, Goochland; Fourth, C. N. Stacy, 
Amelia; Fifth, Dr. J. R. Cuerrant, 
Calloway; Sixth, S. C. Coggin, Rust- 
burg; Seventh, J. G. Martin, Coves- 
ville; Eighth, W. S. Lewis, Leesburg; 
Ninth, W. B. Robertson, Saltville; 
Tenth, Joel Flood, Appomattox. 

Any farmer in the State is eligible 
to membership on the payment of 
$1.00 and every person is cordially 
invited to attend, as the sole object 
of this organization is to have an 
annual gathering of representatives 









of the agricultural interests of Vir- 
ginia, at which various topics of gen- 
eral concern to the farmers may be 
discussed. No effort or expense will 
be spared to make the program 
superior to those of previous meet- 
ings. Announcements in reference to 
this and other matters of interest 
to farmers who desire to attend the 
meetings will be made from time to 
time. Every farmer interested in 
better methods of agriculture, insur- 
ing a more permanent prosperity for 
this State should make it a point to 
paste these dates in his hat and so 
adjust his farming operations that he 
will have sufficient leisure on the 
dates indicated to attend the insti- 
tute. ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Secretary. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





A Kingdom in a One-Mule Farm. 


The following communication is 
sent us by Mr. Raymond L. Griffiss, 
35 Wall Street, New York, whose ex- 
perience-as president of the Southern 
Immigration Society has brought him 
into close touch with the agricultural 
problems of the South and with the 
possibilities which that section of- 
fers to immigrants. Mr. Griffiss adds 
that he can prove every word of his 
story (we do not doubt it, for we 
know what can be done in the South) 
and offers to send the name of the 
“King’”’ of the little ‘“Kingdom” and 
other information in regard to what 
has been done by others to any who 


J will write him: 


As an illustration of what can be 
accomplished on Georgia land by 
studying the soil, supplying it with 
the necessary plant food, diversify- 
ing crops, using brains as well as 
hands, and_ superintending every- 
thing personally, a Southern farmer 
has year by year added to his pos- 
sessions, until his one-mule farm has 
become one of the largest in the 
world, covering thirty square miles 
of land, and giving employment to l1,- 
250 men, women and children. 

His average for years has been 
twenty-five bushels of corn per acre 
and one thousand pounds of seed 
cotton. Some acres yielded sixty-five 
bushels of corn, thirty-five of wheat 
and two bales of cotton. His land at 
first was worth $10 per acre, now 
$60. His cattle now number 500, 
beside his one hundred thorough- 
bred Jerseys and Holsteins, which 
have produced each year 20,000 
pounds of butter at eighteen to twen- 
ty-five cents per pound. With agri- 
culture he has combined manufactur- 
ing, and his raw material has been 
turned into valuable manufactured 
articles by means of the steam gin- 
nery, oil mills and fertilizer factory. 
He has employed negro labor only. 
His saw mill cuts his lumber for his 
houses, etc.; his brickyard turns out 
his brick; his wagons are made in 
his shop. His own railroad, seven- 
teen miles long, hauls materials to 
his factories and his marketable 
products to the outside world. 

The average production of lint cot- 
ton is one bale to two and one-half 
acres on good, bad and indifferent 
farms, but it is not at all uncommon 
for a good farmer to raise a bale to 
the acre by good culture and abund- 
ant fertilizer. Intensive farming, 
which applies the lessons of science 
and experience, has achieved some re- 
markable results. 

The following is the average an- 
nual product of this farm: 2,200 
bales of cotton, 120,000 gallons of 
cottonseed oil, 3,000 tons of ferti- 
lizer, 20,000 bushels of corn, 10,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,000 bushels of 
rye, 5,000 bushels of oats, 6,000 ot! 
peas, 20,000 pounds of butter, 100,- 
000 pounds of fat cattle, 5,000 
pounds of bacon and hams, besides 
such crops as sweet and Irish pota- 
toes, watermelons, ground peas, sor- 
ghum, etc.—Country Gentleman. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING. 





Money to be Made in Southern Dairying—Three Obstacles to be Over 
come—Start on a Small Scale. 


Messrs, Editors: In many sections 
of the South at some distance from 
our larger markets we find almost 
ideal conditions for dairying and es- 
pecially for co-operative or associated 
dairying. Gurgling springs of clear, 
cool water, the dairyman’s boast, on 
many farms run to waste, or but 
seldom utilized. Luxuriant pastur- 
age is to be had almost for the tak- 
ing. Cowpeas, clover and corn, the 
crops best suited for soiling and sup- 
plementing pasturage are being 
planted only to a limited extent for 
the lack of a profitable manner of 
disposing of them. Dairy products, 
almost unsalable, hence produced 
only for domestic purposes. Some 
few make a hard cheese; if success- 
ful in its manufacture and curing, 
it brings a fancy price; but, alas, 
only about one in three prove to be 
of fine quality. 

It is in many sections like the 
above, where to-day there seems to 
be so little in dairying, that we find 
conditions favorable for building up 
a successful dairy industry. Nearly 
everything is favorable for cheap 
production of all kinds of dairy pro- 
ducts. To us there seems to be but 


Three Obstacles to Overcome 


in order that these sections may be- 
come producers of as fine grades of 
dairy product as any sections in the 
United States. 

In the first place, our cows, gen- 
erally speaking, have not received 
the care in selecting and breeding 
that characterizes the cows of the 
older and specialized dairy districts. 
Therefore the average production 
would of necessity be lower at first. 
These defects, however, when we go 
about it in a thorough and systematic 
manner, can be improved quite rap 
idly. 

Second, longer periods of warm 
weather require that more attention 
and expense be given to the handling 
of dairy products at this season of 
the year. 

Third, the same attention has not 
been paid to this branch of agricul- 
ture as to the production of some 
of our so-called money crops. Con- 
sequently the production and hand- 
ling of dairy products is not so 
well understood. But fortunately 
this can be, and is being, rapidly 
changed through the influence of the 
agricultural press, courses of instruc- 
tion in our colleges, dairy associa- 
tions, fairs, and a realization of some 
of the possibilities connected with 
a successful dairy husbandry. 

In other parts of the South, and 
principally represented by our cen- 
ters of population, all dairy products 
bring a high price, and a real good 
product, when it is to be had, brings 
fancy prices. But if inquiry be made 
of wholesale grocers and large retail 
merchants it will be found that they 


Get Their Supplies From Distant 
States, 


no better, if as well adapted by nat- 
ural endowments and environments 
as our State. By an actual canvas 
of the conditions at Raleigh, N. C., 
and we believe it represents quite 
accurately the conditions in nearly all 
of the cities and large towns of the 
South, it was found that between 
seventeen and eighteen thousand 
pounds of butter from outside of the 
State was annually handled by its 
merchants. 
Business men have seen the folly 
of shipping raw cotton to New Eng- 
land, and then buying the clothes 
made from it. Why should the farm- 
er, in spite of such strong reasons 
against it, continue to ship cotton- 
seed meal North, and buy butter that 





could be and should be produced 
at home? 

It is to meet the needs of those 
sections adapted to dairying mention- 
ed above and to supplying these 
larger home markets that are now 
controlled by distant shipments that 


We Would Command Associated 
Dairying. 


By associated dariying, do not un- 
derstand us as favoring the wild 
schemes of the ‘‘creamery promoter,” 
who travels about over the county 
organizing associations and _  con- 
structing expensive buildings in 
places unsuited for dairying and soon 
fail—but not, however, until the 
promoter has received his bonus. Co- 
operative dairying is something com- 
paratively new in the South, but it 
has long since passed the experiment- 
al stage in the older dairy sections, 
and proven its practicability. 

Nearly all of our commercial 
cheese is now made under the factory 
system. There are over eight thous- 
and creameries in operation in this 
country. The largest of these is the 
Continental at Top ‘ka, Kansas. Be- 
sides the main fat ory, it has three 
hundred skimming ;3ecretions in that 
and adjoining Sta us besides several 
hundred independent shippers of 
cream. The output from this factory 
in 1902 was 8,v00,000 pounds of 
butter. We mention these facts to 
emphasize the 


Wonderful Growth and Popularity 
of Associated Dairying 


when once practiced. It is easy to 
see why this should be so. It re- 
moves from the calendar of the dairy- 
man all churning days. He gives his 
attention to the production end of 
the business, for which he is general- 
ly best suited. He generally receives 
more for his products and has a con- 
stant market for all of the milk he 
can produce without any of the worry 
about its manufacture and market- 
ing. He keeps more stock. That 
means an increased amount of stable 
manure for his land; more and better 
crops result. His farm is constantly 
improving. There are no failures of 
the dairy crop. The creamery check 
makes its monthly visits. He has a 
profitable way of disposing of the 
roughage grown on the farm. Also 
a good market for the leguminous 
crops he used in crop rotation to im- 
prove the soil. Is it to be wondered 
at that prosperous agriculture is so 
closely linked with animal  hus- 
bandry? We would advise the start- 
ing of an associated dairying in the 
South 


On a Small Scale at First, 


in very much the same way that the 
first cheese factory was started (in 
New York, 1851, by Jesse Williams). 
Mr. Williams’ sons owned adjoined 
farms, and instead of each one hav- 
ing a separate building and equip- 
ment one sufficed. One man could 
make up the total milk from the 
three farms into cheese at practically 
the same expense and labor that each 
would otherwise have been put to. 
It requires as much time and prac- 
tically as much labor to make up 600 
pounds as 6,000 pounds of milk into 
cheese. 

We have mentioned the long spell 
of warm weather as being a serious 
drawback to dairying in the South. 
This difficulty can be overcome much 
easier under the factory system than 
by the small dairyman. 

We do not wish to be understood 
as being in any way unfavorable to 
the small dairy, which is the very 
backbone and foundation of the dairy 
business. But to those sections less 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


The accompanying picture illustrates how one buyer of a “ cheap” 


cream se 


parator feels over his great ‘‘ bargain” and how he has arranged 


to punish himself for so wasting his money, time, labor and product. 
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DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS may cost a little more in the 
beginning, but they always cost less in the end. If you are thinking of 
buying a separator, you will never have cause to ‘“‘ kick” yourself if you 


select a DE LAVAL machine. 


Send for new 1906 catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO 
218 Fisert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
8S & 1 t Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





109-113 Youvite SQUARE 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 
14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
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favorably situated associated dairy- 
ing presents fine possibilities. 
J. C. KENDALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer North Carolina 
Dairymen’s Association, Raleigh. 





tarly Summer Stock and Dairy Notes. 


Every pasture should be well sup- 
plied with water. Cows in full milk 
require fifty per cent more water 
than when dry. It is true they re- 
quire much moisture from grass, but 
this will not supply their needs. 

While fresh cows may give a satis- 
factory yield on good hew pasture,: 
they are not likely to hold out long, 
so it is well to feed them regularly 
and thus keep up the flow, and if we 
do not increase it. 

Don’t feed young calves cold milk. 
It should be sweet and warm. When 
the weather is settled and pasture 
good it is an excellent plan to turn 
the calves into pasture by themselves. 
Do not allow them to run with the 
dairy cows, even after weaning. 

Keep the barn or other place where 
the cows are milked clean and carry 
in and strain each mess. Milk allow- 
ed to stand in the barn or cow-yard 
will absorb odors. 

A good plan is to start the lambs 
on oats and as soon they get to eat- 
ing well add a little shelled corn. 

Feeding steers should be kept 
growing. If the pasture is insuffi- 
cient a grain ration should be added. 
To supplement grass there is nothing 
better than corn. Bran is necessary 
for a high finish and can be used to 
advantage with corn. 

Early pigs are large enough to 
wean and should be turned on pas- 
ture, having suitable shelter  pro- 
vided where they can go in case of 
storm. Portable hog houses are com- 
ing more into use as their utility 
becomes apparent. 

An experienced New England hog 
feeder has found that where all food 
is purchased it costs him $13 to 
bring a hog to 250 pounds weight. 
Western hog growers can do much 





better than this. 


Keep the work team in as good 
condition as possible. Don’t let the 
horses run down because they are 
doing hard work. The horse and the 
cow need about the same amount of 
food, but that of the horse should be 
much more concentrated. Hay should 
be fed sparingly in the morning and 
at noon, but may be given quite plen- 
tifully at night.—Farmer’s Voice. 





Agricultural Trains. 


The Southern Railway Company is 
running a farmers’ institute on 
wheels through Virginia. It is an ag- 
ricultural train and along with it 
are lecturers on agriculture and the 
best method of improving the quan- 
tity and quality of the crops. The 
Roanoke World says that “this train 
meets a great need of the farmers of 
this State, who are meeting the train 
at every stopping place in large num- 
bers and learning important lessons 
not from theorists but :rom practical 
men who carry practical demonstra- 
tions of the lessons they are giving 
in improved farming. This tour of 
Virginia will be worth many thous- 
ands of dollars to the farmers of the 
State, many of whom by the putting 
into practice of the lessons learned, 
will literally make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. 
This is but the beginning, we hope, of 
many such journeys over the State 
by our active and efficient Commis- 
sioner with his corps of trained agri- 
cultural teachers.” The agricultural 
trains are quite common out West, 
where they have been run for a num- 


‘per of years past. It would probably 


be a good idea for the North Carolina 
Agricultural Department to see what 
it can toward securing one of these 
institutes on wheels for our State.— 
Charlotte Chronicle. 





He who seeks God, if he seeks any- 
thing beside God, will not find Him; 
but he who seeks God alone in the 
truth will find Him, and all that God 





can give with Him.—John Tauler. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXIII.—Of the Relation of Guardian and Ward. 





No. 23 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’’ prepared 2 age jor 


The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A, Montgomery, formerly 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Speaking generally, a guardian is 
one entrusted by law with the cus- 
tody and care of the person, or of 
the property, or both, of another; 
and this definition includes those 
who have the care, by law, of idiots, 
lunatics, and inebriates, as well as 
of infants under twenty-one years 
old. Specifically, a guardian is one 
who has the care of the person or 
estate, or both, of a person under 
twenty-one years of age, a minor, 
an.infant in the eyes of the law; 
and the guardianship of infants will 
be the subject of our considerations. 
The ward is one whose custody or 
property, or both, is under the con- 
trol of a guardian appointed by com- 
petent authority. 


Of the Different Kinds of Guardians 
—Natural Guardians. 


The father is, in law, the natural 
guardian of his minor legitimate 
children, and if he be dead without 
having by will appointed a _ testa- 
mentary guardian, the mother be- 
comes such. In natural guardian- 
ship, the care and custody of the 
infant only are concerned, and in 
no sense are the property rights of 
the minors involved. The mother of 
a minor bastard is his natural guar- 
dian, and if she be dead, the puta- 
tive (the commonly thought or 
deemed) father, if a fit person, 
should have the right of control of 
the bastard, but not necessarily o 
his property. 


Testamentary Guardians. 


A father, though he be a minor 
himself, may, by deed or will, ap- 
point a guardian for his minor chil- 
dren, and in case he does not do so 
in his lifetime, the mother though 
a minor, may make such appoint- 
ment. Under the old English law, 
a guardian appointed by the last 
will and testament of the father was 
not required to give bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties, 
but by our statute he is compelled 
to give such bond: and his duties 
and responsibilities are the same 
as those imposed upon guardians ap- 
pointed by the Court. 


Guardians Appointed by the Clerk of 
the Superior Court. 


Except where guardians have been 
appointed by deed or will of father 
or mother the Clerks of Spperior 
Courts have full power to appoint 
guardians; and instead of granting 
general guardianship to one person, 
the tuition and custody of the minor 
may be committed to one person and 
the charge of his estate to another. 
And in cases of divorce when chil- 
dren may be entitled to any estate, 
the Court granting the divorce must 
certify that fact to the Clerk, to the 
end that he may appoint a suitable 
person to take the care and manage- 
ment of such estate. 


Rights and Duties of Guardians. 


Every guardian must give a bond 
for the faithful performance of his 
duties with at least two sufficient 
sureties, to be approved by the Clerk 
of the Superior Court in double the 
value of the personal property, and 
the rents and profits of the real es- 
tate of the ward, before he takes 
charge of the estate. He must within 
three months from his appointment 
make a return and inventory of his 
ward’s estate, and report new assets 
as they come in hand: and he must 
make annual reports, and after six 
months from expiration of guardian- 


ship may be required to file a final 
account. 





Judge of 


The-guardian must sell all perish- 
able property at public auction after 
twenty days advertisement of sale, 
under the direction of the Clerk; and 
whenever it may be made to appear 
on petition of the guardian to the 
Clerk that the interest of the ward 
would be advanced by a sale of his 
real estate or personal property, or 
any part thereof, an order may be 
made for such sale. 

If a guardian should permit the 
lands of his ward to be sold for 
taxes, he would be liable therefor. 
He is chargeable with compound in- 
terest up to the termination of the 
guardianship, and when he has failed 
to invest funds but has used them in 
his own business, he is chargeable 
with the highest interest allowed by 
law. 

The guardian shall be allowed by 
the Superior Court Clerk proper 
commissions for his care and trouble 
in managing the estate. The general 
rule is that the gaurdian will not be 
allowed to expend on the mainte- 
nance and tuition of the ward an 
amount greater than the annual in- 
come; but that is not a hard and 
fast rule, and the Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court may make an order au- 
thorizing a greater expenditure in 
proper cases. (See Duffy vs. Wil- 
liams, 133 N. C. Rep. 195.) 

A guardian cannot waive or re- 
lease any right of his ward without 
a proper consideration, but between 
alternative rights or remedies he can 
exercise the necessary election on the 
ward’s behalf. He can also com- 
promise a claim or demand in the 
ward’s matters if they be the subject 
of fair and honest dispute. 


The Measure of Care Required of a 
Guardian. 


The guardian in the performance 
of his duty must exercise the same 
degree of care and diligence that 
a, prudent business man would ex- 
ercise under like circumstances in his 
own affairs. He is bound to manage 
the estate himself. The rule of reas- 
onable diligence applies to the collec- 
tion of the assets of the ward, the 
management of his estate, the in- 
vestment of his funds, and the em- 
ployment of necessary agents and 
legal counsel. 


Guardian’s Liability to Third Per- 
sons. 


The guardian is liable, personally, 
to third persons for any contracts 
made with them though they were 
properly made and for the ward’s 
benefit. The guardians must look 
for a settlement of such claims to the 
estate of his ward. A_ guardian, 
though, is not liable for any debt 
made by the ward, nor for any tort 
(wrongful act) which might be the 
subject of a civil action. Nor is a 
guardian liable, personally, for neces- 
saries furnished to the ward, without 
his order, for it is not a guardian’s 
duty like the parent’s to support the 
ward. But if a third person should 
furnish a ward necessaries, such a 
creditor may have the income of the 
ward subjected to the payment of 
the debt in a suit against the guar- 
dian in his fiduciary capacity. 


Termination of Guardianship. 


The guardianship is terminated by 
the arrival of the ward to full age, 
or by his death, or by the death of 
the guardian. 

The marriage of the ward termi- 
nates the guardianship of the per- 
son of the ward, but it does not that 
of the property. 

A guardian cannot resign his trust: 


he must account and be discharged 
by the Court before his responsi- 
bility ceases. 


Removal of Guardians. 


The three main causes for the re- 
moval of guardians are: 

I. Where he wastes or converts the 
ward’s property to his own use; 

II. Where he mismanages the es- 
tate; 

III. Where the guardian or his 
sureties are likely to become in- 
solvent. 

IV. Where he removes his resi- 
dence from the jurisdition of the 
Court. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


In a paragraph in last week’s 
“Law Talk,” a part of a sentence 
was omitted by the printer seriously 
injuring the sense. The sentence re- 
ferred to should read: “In illustra- 
toin: if children with knowelge of 
their parents are allowed to buy 
goods on a credit, or if they buy 
them without knowledge of the par- 
ents and the parents sometime pay 
such bills, then in both instances the 
parents would be liable.’”’ The part 
in black face was omitted last week. 





All R. F. D. Carriers Asked to Meet 
May 30th. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just re- 
ceived a letter from J. McD. Ballard, 
our faithful and energetic State Sec- 
retary, asking me to write to The 
Progressive Farmer a general call of 
all counties to meet on May 30, 1906, 
as he is so busy with other work. 
But don’t forget that he will:answer 
all letters when you write him. 

Now, brother carrier, I wish 1} 
could see you and say what I am 
about to write; I know you would 
have an interest in this work and 
want to join the Association. I have 
been working hard for over two years 
to improve the Association, and now 
I want you to take hold of the work 
and help the cause along. 

We are determined to have every 
county in the State organized, and if 
yours is not, this is for you personal- 
ly—not for the other fellow. As soon 
as you read this, we want you to get 
busy and call a meeting at the most 
convenient place in your county, send 
a notice to each carrier, and tell them 
all to be on hand May 30th as you are 
going to organize. If you go right 
at this you will be surprised how 
easy it is. 

We are counting on at least twenty- 
five new counties at our next annual 
meeting, July 3rd and 4th, at Kin- 
ston, N. C. Will your county be 
one? It is up to you, and we hope 
to hear from you soon. You can ob- 
tain full information, application 
blanks, constitution and charter by 
applying to Secretary J. McD. Bal- 
lard, Newton, N. C. 

Wishing all of you the compli- 
ments of the season (I mean good 
old summer season), I remain, 

Yours for R. F. D. success, 
CHAS. U. MONDAY, 
President R. L. C. A. of North Caro. 
lina, Asheville, N. C. 
County papers please copy. 





For all of us the road has to be 
walked every step, and the uttermost 
farthing paid. The gates will open 
wide to welcome us, but will not 
come to meet us. Neither is it any 
use to turn aside; it only makes the 
road longer and harder.—George Mc- 
Donald. 








Know a Good Thing. 


Mr. J. T. Shuptrine: 

Dear Sir:—*Please send half a dozen boxes 
of your TetterineC. O D. This makes one 
and one half dozen boxes I have ordered 
from 7. Some I have used myself, the re- 
mainder I distributed among friends requir- 
ing it. It has effected a cure in every case. 
where tried. J shall always keep a supply 
on hand as I Know myself what it is worth. 
Gratefully, P. O. Hanlon,’ Providence, R. 
-I., Silver Spr. ngs Bleaching Co. 

If your me does not handle Tetterine 





send 50c to J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, Ga. 





Care of Inanimate Things About 
The Farm. 


[It is a fact that a farmer, or, if you 
please, a saw-mill man, will pay $200 
for a mule and take good care of him, 
feeding, watering and currying him, 
and if: he gets sick will sit up at night 
with him. On the other hand, he 
will put the same amount into wag- 
ons, farming utensils and machinery 
and let them wear out in a few years. 
This is creditable to his kindness of 
heart, but it isn’t business to neglect 
the property that isn’t alive. To get 
the proper kind of work out of these 
utensils or machinery and make them 
last, they, too, must have care and at- 
tention. Take steam boilers, for illus- 
tration: They cost money. If mud 
or sediment from the water used is 
allowed to accumulate in them in suf- 
ficient quantities—and it doesn’t take 
much to make a sufficiency—they 
will burn out, sure’s you’re born. On 
the other hand. keep clear water next 
to the parts the fire strikes and they 
can’t burn. This is a fact. There 
may be something in the water which 
will cause rust, but this is not a com- 
mon complaint. Then again, if the 
tubes and insides are allowed to be 
covered with mud or scale, the heat 
doesn’t ‘reach the water. If the old 
boiler doesn’t steam as well as it did 
when it was new, or requires more 
fuel, it isn’t the fault of the boiler or 
the maker of it; it is your fault. 

We shall have other things to say 
about the care of boilers in this col- 
umn at another time. 

In the meantime, don’t forget that 
we are makers of engines of several 
kinds, of saw-mills and ginning out- 
fits. Write for our catalogues and 
state your wants. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








SPECIAL RATES TO RALEIGH, N. 
C., AND RETURN ON ACCOUNT 
OF N. C. SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY, JUNE- 
JULY, VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


Account of the Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh, N. C., June 12th-15th, the 
Seaboard will sell round trip tickets 
from all points in North Carolina, 
including Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suf- 
folk, Boykins, Va., at rate of one 
first-class fare plus 25 cents, plus $2 
for round trip, the $2 being for mem- 
bership fee. Tickets sold June 11th- 
14th, with final return limit of June 
18th. By deposit of ticket with Spe- 
cial Agent, Raleigh, N. C., on or be- 
fore June 18th, and payment of fee 
of 50 cents, same can be extended 
until July 7th, allowing those so de- 
siring to remain over to the Summer 
School. 

Account of the Summer, Raleigh, 
N. C., June 16th to July 6th, Sea- 
board will sell round trip tickets at 
rate of one fare plus 25 cents for 
round trip, from same points as will 
apply for the Teachers’ Assembly, 
with eight selling dates, June 15th, 
16th, 18th, 19th, 25th and 26th, and 
July 2nd and 3rd, with final return 
limit July 7th. 

For rates, time-tables, etc, address, 

C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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PROTECT THE BIRD’S NEST. 





Parents Should See to it That Children Are Not Allowed to Destroy the 
Eggs of Song Birds and Insect Eaters. 


Messrs. Editors: This morning 
with the first streaks of dawn, there 
awoke about almost every home of a 
Progressive Farmer reader the songs 
of numerous birds; for this is not 
only the spring of the year with the 
fruit grower, the farmer and the fish- 
erman, but it is the spring of the wild 
things as well. 

It is now that there is being con- 
structed on every hand numerous ex- 
amples of that wonderful type of ar- 
chitecture which no man can dupli- 
cate, namely, the bird nest. Every 
nest is the centre of interest and de- 
votion of a pair of the happiest and 
most useful of God’s wild creatures. 
The nest is not built as a home in the 
sense of a resting and sleeping place 
for birds, but is made as a safe de- 
pository for the eggs and a cradle for 
the young. 

I presume that even since civilized 
boy first walked the earth and watch- 
ed the birds as they sang and loved 
and built their nests there has been a 
feeling in the embryonic masculine 
brain that it was good to rifle the 
nests of their contents. This sort of 
vandalism seems occasionally to be so 
deeply implanted in the mind of a 
boy that in mature years the lust for 
unnecessary slaughter still abides 
with him. 

Some years ago the writer saw a 
man twenty-one years old shoot a 
mother robin as she sat on her nest. 
Chancing to pass that way two days 
later, I found the remains still in 
place on the nest, the head hanging 
downward over the rim, swinging 
desolately in the evening wind. Cu- 
riosity led me up the tree and out 
the long limb to the nest. Then I 
discovered that when death came tu 
the bird she was brooding her newly- 
hatched young. To these, however, 
death had now mercilessly come and 
the ants were doing the rest. I in- 
quired carefully into the home train- 
ing of the man behind the gun, and 
learned that at the age of twelve he 
begun a collection of bird eggs with 
two or three companions and had 
patrolled the neighborhood with 
great care, robing every nest which 
could be found; even those eggs 
which bore evidences of being so far 
advanced in incubation that it was 
impossible to blow the _ contents 
through the small holes made at eith- 
er end of the egg, were also taken— 
the boys explaining that if they took 
these, the birds would build another 
nest and the next time they could get 
nice fresh eggs for their collection. 

His accumulation of eggs did not 
bear the least evidence of having 
been gathered by scientific methods. 
They were not even gathered in 
“elutches;”’ there was no record of 
the location of the nest, number of 
eggs which the nest contained, state 

of advancement of the incubation, 
materials of which the nest was com- 
posed, habits of the birds, and other 
data, always carefully preserved in 
scientific collections. The boy appar- 
ently had no real love for this work, 
his chief object being to gather more 
eggs than his rivals. The collection, 
of course, was soon deprived of his 
care; mice got to them and ate the 
shells. Now, when he was grown to 
a man this destructive instinct which 
he had so much cultivated caused 
him to take pleasure in such wanton 
cruelty as shooting a parent bird on 
its nest. This boy’s parents always 
allowed him to rob the nests of birds 
or shoot the old ones at pleasure, not 
realizing the hardening effect which 
such a life was having on the sensi- 
bilities of their child. 

What chance is there of cultivat- 
ing in the mind of a boy, thus train- 
ed, any appreciation for the high and 


beautiful things of life? Aside from 
the evil which a boy like this does to 
his own character, he also greatly 
wrongs the community by wantonly 
destroying the lives of useful birds. 
The robin belongs to the thrush fam- 
ily, all the representatives of which 
are widely known for their value as 
destroyers of insects and are more or 
less famed for the beauty of their 
song. 

The above is but one example of 
thousands of instances which occur 
every spring in North Carolina and 
throughout the South. The chief rea- 
son for this useless destruction of 
bird life by destroying their nests, is 
due to the thoughtlessness of parents. 
So many people do not stop to think 
that the bird has a place on the farm 
and a work to do, otherwise God 
would not have placed it there. 

The State Audubon Society has 
published and distributed thousands 
of leaflets giving detailed informa- 
tion regarding the feeling habits and 
the economic value of our common 
birds of the State. These leaflets 
may be had by request from this of- 
fice, and it is our desire to place them 
in the hands of every man in North 
Carolina who has been intrusted by 
kind Providence with the rearing and 
instruction of children. 

It is morally wrong to rob the 
nests of useful birds, and it is a viola- 
tion of the laws of the State to do 
so. The bird egg is a beautiful thing, 
but the proper place for it is in the 
nest. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
Secretary of the State Audubon So- 
ciety, Greensboro, N. C. 





GET READY FOR THE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


And Don’t Forget the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention, July 
10th, 11th and 12th. 


Messrs. Editors: The season for 
holding Farmers’ Institutes is near 
at hand; it is not too soon to be 
planning in each county. It’s a good 
subject to talk about; that will get 
the folks to thinking and they will 
get the dates fixed in their minds and 
not forget. 

New York State has an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for Institute work. 
North Carolina has only about $2,- 
000—yet with this small appropria- 
tion a great educational work has al- 
ready been done in many counties. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and the chil- 
dren will be benefited every time 
they attend the County Farmers‘ In- 
stitute. 

The Institute workers ‘‘don’t know 
it all’: they like help, so in any coun- 
ty where there is a man well up on 
any special or general line of farm 
work, the local committee should 
have that man added to the pro- 
gram. 

But the great big, biggest of all 
Farmers’ Institutes will be at the A. 
& M. College, Raleigh, on July 10th, 
11th and 12th, when we hold our an- 
nual State Farmers’ Convention. 
There is an occasion Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer must not forget. Both of you 
must attend; and, oh, yes, bring the 
baby, too. 

Secretary Burkett has secured a 
number of good teachers to enter- 
tain and instruct all who will attend. 
He has good men to talk dairy, live 
stock, soils, fertilizers, corn, wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco. 

Then there is the meeting of the 
Dairymen’s Asociation, the Cotton 
Growers’ Association, the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, the State Farm- 
ers’ Institute Committees from every 
county and the meeting of old friends 


and the making of new friends—. 
why, it’s to be a tremendous big gath- 
ering and we will all learn a great 
deal from what we hear and see. 
Last year the old ‘‘hay-seeds’”’ who 
attended the Convention were like a 
lot of school boys: during ‘‘books’”’ 
they gave close attention to the speak- 
ers; after ‘books’ they frolicked on 
the campus, told yarns, cracked jokes 
and grew young. 
We get board and lodging at the 
College for one dollar per day. The 
board is better than most of us get 
at home; sleeping quarters are just 
a bit scant of bed ‘“‘kiver;’’ a flour 
sack will be handy if you are accus- 
tomed to a pillow-case at home. Yes, 
I would bring the flour sack. 
Secretary Burkett, the A. & M. 
faculty and myself will do our best 
to make the Convention a success. 
Help us by attending every day. 
C. C. MOORE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Why His Hogs Do Not Thrive. 


Messrs. Editors: We have two hogs 
about one year old which are not 
thriving at all. Two of their mates 
were killed last December and weigh- 
ed 150 pounds apiece. I suppose ours 
will weigh about seventy-five pounds. 
Now, they have received as good at- 
tention as any hogs we ever had, 
and we usually raise all the meat 
we need. After killing our hogs last 
December we put these in the pen 
where the others had been. We also 
had a very small pasture into which 
they could run. They run to the 
trough to be fed, but do not eat 
much, when they will run out and 
commence eating rocks. Can you 
suggest what to do for them? 

DD. G. B. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, State 
Veterinarian. ) 


You state that these pigs show a 
disposition to chew or eat gravel or 
rocks. This would indicate indiges- 
tion and that they are also possibly 
infested with worms. I suggest that. 
you prepare a mixture made as fol- 
lows and keep under shelter where 
these pigs can run to it and eat at 
will, viz.: One bushel of charcoal, 
one-half bushel of ashes, one pound 
of salt and one pound of sulphate of 
iron. The charcoal should be broken 
up fine and the sulphate of iron pul- 
verized and all mixed thoroughly. I 
also suggest that you give each one 
of these pigs about thirty drogs of 
turpentine in its feed once a day for 
four or five days. 

With reference to the feeding of 
these pigs, I suggest that all feed be 
cut off for twenty-four hovrs, and 
that then for several days only a very 
small amount be given, and it is im- 
portant that the amount be so small 
that they will certainly eat it all up 
and want more. When they have be- 
come real hungry then you may be- 
gin giving them slightly larger 
amounts of feed until you get to a 
fairly good ration. You do not state 
what feed these animals received, but 
from the fact that their appetite is 
no good, I judge possibly there has 
been a lack of variety. Two points 
are necessary to keep animals with 
good appetites and these are, to give 
a ration of sufficient variety and not 
feed more than they will eat up clean 
at any time. 





A man must not choose his neigh- 
bor. He must take the neighbor that 
God sends him. In that neighbor, 
whoever he be, lies, hidden or re- 
vealed a_ beautiful brother. The 
neighbor is just the man who is next 
to you at the moment. This love of 
our neighbor is the only door out of 
the dungeon of self.—George Mac- 
donald. 


Preparing Land for Tobacco. 


The next thing I wish to speak of 
is the plowing or the preparation of 
the land for tobacco and the cultiva- 
tion of the crop. Having broken the 
land thoroughly good and deep and 
made it perfectly fine and mellow in 
the spring, I like to cultivate its sur- 
face after every rain if I can until 
the time comes to run off the rows and 
put in the fertilizer. This surface 
cultivation keeps the land clear of 
grass, mellows, up the land, breaks 
up the capillaries of the surface soil, 
and shuts off the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the land, and holds it in 
store for the tobacco plants when 
they are set. If the land has this 
kind of treatment before the crop is 
planted, then I think that all the 
crop will need in the way of cultiva- 
tion is just simple surface culture, but 
this should begin at once and be 
done often enough to keep all the 
grass and weeds killed, and keep the 
capillaries of the surface soil broken 
up so as to prevent the evaporation 
of water from the soil. And this sur- 
face culture should be kept up until 
the crop or plants are large enough 
to top. In fact, I sometimes con- 
tinue to cultivate my tobacco awhile 
after it is topped.—W. A. Petree. 





Untold Blessings and 
Benefits. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 

ee 

It is with genuine pleasure that I 
bear testimony to the untold benefits 
and blessings that the Keeley Insti- 
tute has brought to the lives and 
homes of those who have been cured 
by the wonderful treatment which is 
administered there. When one has 
been lifted from the loathsome state 
of a drunkard, and realizes that the 
craving for liquor has left him; that 
his head is clear, his step steady, his 
mind and heart animated by high im- 
pulses, he then realizes the poverty 
of words to express his gratitude to 
those who have been instrumental in 
bringing about such a change in his 
condition. I appreciate the Keeley 
Cure for what it has done for me and 
my friends, and especially what it has 
done,through me, for my own family. 
Apart from being relieved from the 
drink habit at Keeley Institute, my 
stay there was rendered pleasant by 
the kind and humane treatment of all 
those in charge, and by the courteous 
bearing of those who took the treat- 
ment with me. I will not undertake 
to tell of the horrors, and shame, and 
suffering, and gloom which liquor has 
brought to my own life, to say noth- 
ing of what has come under my ob- 
servation, but the Keeley Cure lifted 
the blight of drunkenness from my 
own threshold and brought down the 
sunshine, wafted in the health-giving 
breezes, and I bless the day that I had 
the privilege of entering the Institute. 

JOHN H. SPARGER. 

Mount Airy, N. C., Dec. 14, 1904. 





**My Foot is Well.”’ 


‘It will probably take a person af- 
flicted with bunions or corns to thor- 
oughly appreciate the relief expressed 
in the following letter from Mr. Alex. 
Ahi, Tobinsport, Ind., under date of 
November 15, 1905: ‘‘No doubt you 
remember my getting two bottles of 
your Absorbine, Jr., for a bunion on 
my foot. My foot is well.’’ 

Absorbine, Jr., is a prompt and ef- 
fective: remedy for all soft bunches 
on mankind, such as goitre, tumor, 
bunions, etc., as well as varicose 
veins, varicocele, and similar diseases 
affecting the veins. It allays pain, 
overcomes lameness, cures strains, 
bruises, cuts. One dollar per bottle 
at your druggists, or I will send you 
a bottle, postpaid, upon receipt of 
price.—W. F. Young, P. D. F., 119 











Monmouth Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Causeless Grief. 


Could we but trace the sources of our woes. 

And know ’twas this and this that caused our grief, 
Our sense of justice would o’er balance far 

Our personal pain, and thus would grief be o’er. 

So God, the Father of our entire lives, 


The darkened days as well as happier ones, 


Oft-times sends grievous wrongs for us to bear. 

Whose direct causes were not made by us. 

For well He knows that we, His tender plants, 
" Need shade as well as sunshine for our part, 

And so He sends what seems to us unjust, 

But what is needed for our. upward growth 

Until our flowers have ripened into fruit. 


—Lucy M. Cobb. 








“UNCLE JOE” CANNON AT SEVENTY. 





Some Anecdotes of the Speaker Who Has Just Rounded Out His Three 
Score Years and Ten. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer we gave the address recently de- 
livered by Mark Twain on the-celebration of his seventieth birthday. 
Another famous American who is now “seventy years young” is Speaker 
Joseph G. Cannon of the National House of Representatives who reached 


this Biblical age on the 7th of May. 


In the New York World last year 


Mr. J. A. Egerton gave some anecdotes of ‘‘Uncle Joe’ which it seems 
worth while to revive at this time—hence the following extract from the 


World’s article: 


As Speaker, Mr. Cannon has not su 
many opportunities for his wit as 
formerly. Still he frequentiy gives 
vent to something that convulses the 
House. At the time the Philippines 
bill was on passage the Republicans 
paid little attention, and only a few 
scattering ayes were heard. But the 
nays from the Democratic side were 
united and vociferous. 

“The nays seem to make the most 
noise,’ said the Speaker, “but ayes 
have it, and the bill is passed.”’ 

On the eve of his first election to 
the Speakership one of the members 
came to bid him good-bye. 

“What do you mean?’”’ said Can- 
non. 

The member, remembering the 
metamorphosis through which other 
mén had gone who had been elected 
to the position, replied: 

“I suppose you’ll be Speaker now.”’ 

Waving his cigar toward the 
House, Uncle Joe said: 

“In there I’ll be Speaker; away 
from there you’ll find that I’ll be Joe 
Cannon.”’ 

It has been even so. 


Anecdotes of the Speaker. 


“There’s nothing like power,’ re- 
marked a new member to Uncle Joe. 
“You feel like a regular czar or sul- 
tan at times.” 

“Yes,’’ said Cannon, reflectively. 
“There are times when I do. These 
are when I meditate on the fact that 
I have complete control over the 
barbers in the two shaving estab- 
lishments of the House. I hold the 
snickersnee over their heads, every 
one of them, and I get pigeon breast- 
ed when I contemplate it.’ 

Some one asked the Speaker his 
definition for pessimist. 

““A pessimist,’’ said he, “is a fel- 
low that goes around looking for 
thorns to sit on.”’ 

One day an obstreperous member 
refused to be seated and cease talk- 
ing. 

“The gentleman might as well 
quit,’’ said the Speaker, vigorously 
pounding the desk. “I can make as 
much noise as he can.” 

The member saw the point and 
subsided. 


“Knows Whom to Bark at and 
When.”’ 


Holman, of Indiana, used to be 
called “‘the watch-dog of the Treas- 
ury.”’ “But Cannon,’ said a man 
who had served with both, ‘‘is a bet- 
ter trained dog than Holman was. 
Holman barked at everybody and all 





the time; Cannon knows whom to 
bark at and when.”’ 

A visitor once asked for an appro- 
priation, and Cannon said ‘‘no” so 
frankly that the man who had made 
the request seemed surprised and al- 
most gratified. 

“You asked me, didn’t you?’’ said 
Uncle Joe. ‘Well, I toid you. What 
did you take me for? Did you think 
I was going to fill you up with hot 
air and then not do anything?’’ 

Here is another Uncle Joe-ism: 

“A President without both Houses 
of Congress back of him doesn’t. 
amount to much more than a cat 
without claws in that place that 
burneth with fire and brimstone.’’ 

Cannon has an original sort of a 
bow, all his own. He needs about six 
feet square for the maneuver. 

“IT can’t figure out,” said the late 
Postmaster General Payne, ‘‘whether 
Joe thinks he is planting corn or 
hitching a horse.”’ 


Balks at High Hand Shake. 


The Speaker balks at the high 
hand shake. A young man tried it 
on him one day, but Joe said he 
didn’t belong to that lodge and was 
not familiar with the grip. 

“But everybody shakes hands that 
way now,” said the young man. 

“Everybody!” cried Canon. ‘“‘Then 
excuse me. I shall continue to asso- 
ciate and shake hands with no- 
bodies.’’ 


Sunset Cox once allowed Cannon 
time in a debate provided the IIli- 
noisian would keep his hands in his 
pockets. Inside of a minute, how- 
ever, Uncle Joe’s famous left came 
out for a gesture, and he had to re- 
linquish the floor. 

One morning the Speaker came 
to his office with two collars on and 
no cravat. He could not tell how it 
happened. 

Some one was commenting on the 
lack of patriotism of a certain man 
and was wondering how it could be, 
since he came of good old Revolu- 
tionary stock. 

“Well, what of it?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Cannon. “You can’t pump patriot- 
ism out of a pedigree.”’ 

Mr. Cannon is quite well fixed as 
this world’s goods go. He has a 
rented house in Washington, presid- 
ed over by his daughter, Miss Helen, 
where he _ entertains extensively. 
Uncle Joe is quite a social feature 
in the National capital. 

Joseph G. Cannon was born in 
North Carolina in 1836. His parents 
were Quakers. He went early to In- 





diana, attended school till fourteen, 
then clerked in a store till he had 
saved $500. He then studied law 
and began practicing in Illinois. For 
several years he was District Attor- 
ney, then went to Congress, where 
he has served for many years. 





The Victory of the White Feather. 


Robert L. Taylor, known the coun- 
try over as a lecturer, has been elect- 
ed a United States Senator from 
Tennessee, defeating Senator Car- 
mack in the primaries. This is the 
man who fiddled himself into the 
Governor’s chair. His political career 
began as a member of the State Leg- 
islature. He has been three times 
elected Governor of Tennessee. The 
campaign which closed Saturday was 
one of the hottest in the history of 
Tennessee and had some spectacular 
features. Taylor this time won, not 
on the fiddle, but on the white feath- 
er. Because he had declined Car- 
mack’s challenge to a joint campaign. 
Carmack called him ‘“‘The Knight of 
the White Feather.’’ To this, Taylor 
responded that the white feather was 
the emblem of purity and innocence 
and adopted it as his emblem. A 
press dispatch tells us that the men 
who followed his standard did like- 
wise, and frodm that day the white 
feather and the white badge have 
been the Taylor emblems. Taylor 
has displayed a white feather in the 
lapel of his coat on the stump and 
thousands of white badges have been 
distributed to voters in every nook 
and corner of Tennessee. Taylor, 
speaking of his opponent who is red- 
haired, said prior to the campaign 
that the air would be filled with red 
hair if they met in joint debate. The 
Carmack people at once chose red as 
their color, and since then red feath- 
ers and red badges have been worn 
by them. The supply of white badges 
and red badges has been much larger 
than that of the white feathers and 
red feathers, red feathers being more 
difficult to obtain.—Charlotte Chron- 
icle. 





Common Sense in School Essays. 


At the high school and colleges 
the students have for the past month 
been searching the libraries for sub- 
jects for essays and graduating 
theses. It does seem a pity to have 
this wanton waste of misapplied en- 
ergy. Of all the graduating theses 
that will be handed down between 
now and the close of the various 
schools and colleges not more than 
half of them will have any real value. 
They will be adapted, plagarized and 
made to pass muster just because 
they had to be, and the harm done 
to a boy’s or girl’s moral sense in the 
questionabale ways in which these es- 
says and theses are prepared greatly 
overshadows the good gained in re- 
search and reading. If these gradu- 
ates could be induced to select sub- 
jects that they know something about 
and give graphic and practical pre- 
sentations of them a distinct gain 
would be made. ‘How mother 
manages to get breakfast and do all 
the sewing for the household,” would 
prove a thousand times more inter- 
esting than a learned paper on the 


“Status of Woman Among _ the 
Greeks in the Age of Pericles.’’ copied 
from-—nobody knows where.’’—San- 


ford Express. 





The Boys’ Cigarette Habit. 


Various devices have been propos- 
ed for inducing boys to leave off the 
smoking of cigarettes. Clubs, the 
members of which are pledged not 
to smoke them, school prizes for 
those who do not smoke, chewing- 
gum warranted to destroy the desire 
for the cigarette, even laws against 
the making and selling of cigarettes 
—all have testified to the effort on 





the part of parents and teachers to 
reduce the evil effects of smoking 
when practiced by young boys. 

None of these devices succeeds so 
well as it ought to succeed. The 
boys’ club, the school prize and the 
State law reach a certain number of 
offenders, but the worst cases remain, 
and go on destroying themselves and 
corrupting others. 

The truth probably is that the old- 
fashioned appeal to the will of the 
boy himself is the only efficient cure 
of the cigarette habit. He must be 
told plainly that he is sacrificing his 
health, his brain and his future to 
his bad habit. The facts are clear 
and forcible enough to convince his 
reason, if he will only listen to them. 
Then must follow the plain, bald 
statement: ‘‘Nobody can help you 
but yourself. It is doubtful if you 
have even now enough will to stop 
smoking. If you haven’t enough to- 
day, you will have less next week, 
and still less next month. Unless 
you break off the habit you are in 
danger of becoming a _ burden to 
everybody, especially to your friends, 
to yourself most of all. If you want 
to stop smoking, the way to do it is 
to stop smoking!”’ 

Many a boy who would sneer at 
milder methods will rise in response 
to this heroic one. The brutal truth 
carries a weight far beyond that of 
the comfortable half-truths with 
which we often try to rouse a sleep- 
ing conscience. All substitutes for 
conscience and will are doomed to 
failure. The boy who cannot kill off 
a bad habit must live with it till it 
kills him.—yYouth’s Companion. 





An Object Lesson to Parents. 


Recently in the Burke County 
court-room, a grief-stricken mother 
surrendered the last cent she could 
rake and scrape and borrow to save 
her son from the chain-gang. It was 
a piteous spectacle and one present- 
ing a great moral lesson. The son 
had been reared and encouraged in 
idleness and shirking and selfishness 
and carelessness until he had natur- 
ally and inevitably developed into a 
lawless, disorderly citizen. The les- 
son is, that there are hundreds and 
thousands of boys (ten, twelve and 


‘fourteen years of age) headed in 


that direction now, and traveling as 
fast as life allows. They drop out 
of school because they do not want 
to work and then take to the streets 
and the byways that lead to ruin. 
“They have sown the wind and they 
shall reap the whirlwind.”’ They are 
idling on the streets and they shall 
work on the roads unless something 
is done to head them off from their 
logieal destination. A sad day is 
dawning when parents acknowledge 
their inability to control their own 
boys; and these same boys ought to 
be kept at work at something, even 
if the parents have to pay for the 
privilege, otherwise there will be a 
harder debt to pay in later years by 
the boys and the parents and the 
community.—Prof. Bruce Craven, in 
the Morganton News-Herald. 





And now there’s something else 
new. They are trying to abolish the 
old smoke-house, where we used to 
hang up the meat, start a fire smoth- 
ered with corn-cobs and_ hickory 
chips, close the door, and leave the 
good sweet country hams to cure in 
wholesome smoke. A correspondent 
of The Progressive Farmer wrote 
that paper inquiring where he could 
“get essence of smoke for meat so 
that it will not have to be hung up to 
smoke in the old way.’’ And our con- 
temporary was progressive enough to 
tell the correspondent where he 
could get the “extract of smoke.” 
What in the world is the extract of 
smoke, how is it used, and what are 
we coming to anyway?—Gastonia 
Gazette. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


Our letters this week might be 
headed “Compulsory Education: For 
and Against.” I do not like to dis- 
agree with any of the Chatterers, but 
it is plain that here I cannot be on 
but one side, however, amiable my 
desire to keep friends with both, so 
I may as well unfurl my banner to 
the breeze at the beginning and say 
that I heartily indorse every word of 
“Jeanie Deans’s” thoughtful Jetter. In 
doing so, I am obliged to differ alto- 
gether with “Search Ward.” I am 
glad, however, that he has written, 
and that he has given us his opinion 
freely. We don’t want the Chatter- 
ers to write us letters expressing what 
they think we want them to think, 
but what they really do think, and 
anyhow, if we were all of one opin- 
ion, there could be no discussion. 
What do you think? 

“Search Ward” says: ‘‘Every one 
who can is taking advantage of the 
educational advantages, and it would 
not be fair to force the children of 
needy families to go to school and let 
the rest of the family suffer.” Is it 
quite fair that a grown man and wo- 
man should bring helpless children 
into the world and expect them to 
support themselves at an age which 
should be devoted to physical and 
mental preparation for full and use- 
ful lives? 

But suppose the father is dead, as 
is suggested, or very poor—‘‘and a 
man cannot help being poor’’—is it 
quite fair to make the child suffer 
for the death or incompetency of his 
father? I say incompetency, for it 
seems to me that a reasonably able- 
bodied and competent man should be 
able to support himself and his fam- 
ily in some sort of decency and com- 
fort without calling in the aid of a 
little child. If not, there is some- 
thing grievously wrong somewhere, 
something which should be looked 
to—but the child is not responsible. 
Neither will the child alone suffer. 
These are our future citizens, our vo- 
ters, our law-makers, our law-break- 
ers, we are putting to work at an age 
when the average child with average 
advantages is just beginning to grasp 
the first principles of education. 

You have a little son of your own, 
maybe—over twelve, let us say, and 
well-grown for his age, too; but what 
a little fellow after all! What if he 
had to work to help support you and 
your family? Why, man, he is a 
mere baby; this is his preparation 
time, and if it is taken from him now 
he can never, never, regain it. But 
you are sending him to school, you 
say, and giving him all the advant- 
ages in your power? That is good. 
The law would not be needed for you. 
and your child will not suffer for lack 
of it, but other people’s children— 
oh, yes, they are your business, too! 
Think it over, and let us know the re- 
sult of your thoughts—whether or 
not you agree with me. 

In some way “Observer’s’ letter 
received some weks ago, was side- 
tracked but it appears this week, and 
I hope that it will lead to an interest- 
ing discussion. Let us have your. 
views. AUNT MARY. 





For Compulsory Education. 


Dear Aunt Mary: When our brave 
men laid down their swords with Lee 
at Appomattox, on that fateful April 
day so long ago, they went to their 
desolated homes to fight other bat- 
tles; to build up, on the ashes of the 
past, a new Southland, changed in all 
its conditions. This they have done 
almost without a parallel in history; 


blossom as the rose. Grave problems 
confronted us forty years ago when 
the “Banner of the Bars’”’ was folded 
away forever; momentous problems 
still are before us, one of the very 
greatest of which is the training of 
the youth of our land so they may 
grow up earnest, honest, industrious, 
God-fearing men and women who will 
keep alive this land of the free and 
home of the brave. 

We oftentimes can learn much of 
our neighbors, who succeed, so let us 
look across at Switzerland with its 
prosperous and liberty-loving people. 
Though so small ani area compared 
with the empires and kingdoms 
around her, she has maintained her 
freedom and won for herself the 
title, ‘‘The model Republic of the 
world.” For more than three de- 
cades she has had compulsory educa- 
tion, not only in day schools, but 
Sunday-schools. From seven to fifteen 
years, for so many legal hours each 
day all children, rich and poor, are 
compelled to attend school, and until 
eighteen years old to attend Sunday- 
school. The parents, of all classes, 
failing to obey, are either fined o 
sent to jail; the laws are rigidly .en- 
forced. Can we not learn a lesson 
here? 

There are thousands of parents 
who do not know the value of sys- 
tematic training along any lines; who 
allow their children to run in idle- 
ness because they know absolutely 
nothing of the value of time and op- 
portunity. Now would it not be a 
wise, a most humane government, 
that would force these parents, as do 
the Swiss, to put their children under 
training, instead of letting them 
grow up into idle, ignorant, vicious 
men and women who are a menace 
to the peace of any land? 


‘‘Forest Gray,” in his excellent let- 
ter, says: “It might be difficult to 
enforce the law; it might be expen- 
sive.”” But oh! the far-reaching re- 
sults both for time and eternity. Bet- 
ter far to meet the expenses with the 
strong arm of the law rigidly en- 
forced than to fall, as did luxurious, 
voluptuous Rome, ‘by its own 
weight.’’ History repeats itself, so 
we read and so we learn from ex- 
perience and observation. 


“Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend,’’ wrote the wise man of old: 
better present rebuke and control 
than eternal ruin. I have had experi- 
ence as a teacher, both in day and 
Sunday-schools, so I write with earn- 
est, loving warmth; compulsory edu- 
cation is sadly needed, not only at 
our cotton mills, but among the so- 
ciety mothers and the thoughtless, ig- 
norant, careless parents all over our 
land. May God speed the passing of 
this most humane and wise law. 

JEANIE DEANS. 

Laurens Co., S. C. 





Against Compulsory Education. 


Dear Aunt Mary: For _ several 
weeks I have been watching with in- 
terest the letters from the different 
Chatterers and this week one strikes 
me as of a good deal of interest. This 
is the one from Forest Gray with 
reference to child labor and compul- 
sory education. 

Forest Gray seems to lay especial 
stress on ignorance and child labor in 
what he calls factory villages. Now 
what I shall say will be from experi- 
ence, for I have lived in a factory 
village for the past four years. To 
begin with, there is nothing at this 
factory village but one cotton mill, 
one store, one drug-store, one school, 
four churches, and fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. All the inhabitants are 
dependent on the mill for their work. 

At this mill village the principal 
feature aside from the mill is the 
school. The building is of brick, 
well ventilated, heated by steam, 





_the waste places have been made to 


from fire by the Grennell Sprinkler 
system. The teachers come from the 
best schools in the State, the princi- 
pal coming from Wake Forest Col- 
lege, the assistants three in number, 
one from Red Springs Seminary, one 
from the Conservatory of Music, Dur- 
ham, N. C., and one from Whitsett 
Institute. But what of the students, 
you will ask? Sufficient to say, that 
these four teachers have all they can 
do to handle the number that come. 
It might be added that when the 
school opened last fall the mill had a 
hard time securing help to replace 
that which was lost by the children 
stopping to go to school. 

I would not mislead you nor have 
you think that all the children of the 
proper age go to school, but I venture 
to say that the per cent of children 
who go to school here is greater than 
that of any rural vicinity to be found 
in any section of North Carolina. 
Children under twelve years of age 
are prohibited by law from working 
in the mill and the authorities of the 
mill require the parents to sign an 
agreement stating that the children 
are over twelve years before they are 
permitted to work. All these chil- 
dren under twelve go to school. Chil- 
dren over twelve are divided; some 
go tO school and work after school 
and also in the mornings before 
school time. Some do not attend at 
all. But as a rule, those who do not 
attend at all are from families which 
they have to support—that is, they 
have no father to work for them, 
and there are many such. Probably 
some of them are from large families 
and their fathers require their work 
to help support the families. And a 
man cannot help being poor. 

With the foregoing facts in view I 
do not think that compulsory educa- 
tion would work well or would bene- 
fit a village like this. Because every 
one who can is taking advantage of, 
the educational advantages, and it 
would not be fair to force the chil- 
dren of needy families to go to school 
and let the rest of the family suf- 
fer. The mothers and younger chil- 


the light, and when the height is at- 
tained the cone is removed. 

As soap-making time on the farms 
is almost at hand, I will give the 
best receipe I know for a good, hard 
soap: Take five pounds of grease, 
one quart and one cup of cold water, 
one can of potash, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of borax, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ammonia. Dissolve the pot- 
ash in the water, then add the borax 
and ammonia, and stir in the luke- 
warm grease slowly, and continue to 
stir until it becomes as thick as thick 
honey; then pour into a pan to hard- 
en. When firm cut into cakes. 
Grease that is no longer fit to fry in 
is used for this soap. Strain it care- 
fully that no particles of food are 
left in it. It makes no difference 
how brown the grease is, the soap 
will become white and float in water. 
It should be kept a month before 


using. 
E. B. C. 
Richmond Co., Ga. 





He who wears his heart on his 
sleeve will often have to lament that 
daws peck at it.—Calyle. 











CHOICE COTTONS. 


Pretty things at such surpris- 
ing prices all who come will feel 
well repaid. 

Batistes and organdies— White 
grounds—Color printings, roc 
—far beyond 1o-cent Cottons as 
usually sold—see them and let 
the texture, designs and printing 
tell how near right we are about 











dren are bound to have clothes and 
food, and if these children are their 
only hope and support, it is not right 
in the light of Christianity and jus- 
tice to let the household suffer for 
food and clothing and force educa- 
tion upon them. Furthermore, it is 
an understood fact, that one who is 
not well fed and clothed cannot do 
much towards gaining learning. 
These are my views, and I would 
be glad to know what others think. 
SEARCH WARD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





Two Practical Suggestions, 


We ought to have more flowers, 
and I should like to see more in the 
Chat about their care. Do you 
know that hyacinths will grow tall, 
flowering stems if covered with a 
cone of thick, dark paper, open at 


that. 
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finish for children’s wear and 
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the top? The stem will push up to 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 


o SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 





if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





lighted by electricity and protected 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


and the other six. 
This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
ualities and great durability of the ‘ 

A SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
long recognized as the. “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 
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“WHAT’S THE NEWS?”’—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 


Nelson W. Aldrich, Senator from the Standard 
Oil Company, made the master stroke of political 
manouvering when he put the Hepburn rate bill 
President Roosevelt’s. pet measure, in charge of 
Senator Tillman, President Roosevelt’s pet enemy. 
All he had to do then was to sit still and chuckle 
while the fuse burned toward the inevitable ex- 
plosion. 

a SS 
Roosevelt: His Mood and His Environment. 


But not even in his most sanguine moments 
is it likely that Aldrich dreamed of such a mix-up 
as has actually come about. The x quantity in 
the equation was Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
about him and his recent antics there are two or 
three observations that it may be worth while 
to make. In the first place perhaps it is but sober 
truth to say that our Caesar hath fed upon such 
meat of success, adulation and world-flattery that 
he has grown too confident of the infallibility of 
his actions. He has had a test in this respect 
such perhaps as no other man who lives on the 
earth to-day has had; and it would be unnatural 
if it should not affect him in some measure. 
Moreover, the necessity of compromise has always 
been a part of Mr. Roosevelt’s doctrine: in all 
his essays he lays stress on the necessity of men 
sinking minor considerations in sacrifice to the 
main good. ‘Not the best, but the best possible,” 
is what he says a man must aim at: one must 
be a practical man rather than an idealist. And 
in the third place place, Mr. Roosevelt, though 
himself seeing the necessity of certain great re- 
forms, has had to deal with a great body of 
Republican leaders entirely at variance with his 
policy and anxious for nothing so much as an 
opportunity to stab him in the back. 


. 
The Roosevelt—Tillman—Chandler Imbroglio. 


These considerations are some that it is well 
to keep in mind in considering the charges and 
counter-charges that have so stirred our dignified 
Senate these last few days as to make a Kilkenny 
cat-fight look tame in comparison. We confess 
at the outset our recent inability to keep up 
with all the movements in this three-ring circus 
—but the main issue may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: First, President Roosevelt, who was sup- 
posed to be standing for a much more rigid law, 
startled the country by accepting the so-called 
Allison amendment to the rate regulation bill, 
whereupon the Pitchfork Senator from South Car- 
Olina declared that Roosevelt had _ specifically 
pledged himself to the Democratic Senators 
(through ex-Senator Chandler) to fight to a finish 
for the substance of the Long or Overman amend- 
ments. In short, he charged that the President 
had not kept faith with the Democratic leaders 
whom he consulted with regard to his rate regu- 
lation programme—and to make a long. story 
short, the charge seems to be true. Before re- 
ceding from his original position, the President 
should certainly have notified his Democratic al- 
lies. In that he did not do this he played false. 
That is the main point in the entire controversy; 
though fiery Senator Bailey’s charges that the 
President misrepresented him to newspaper cor- 
respondents, is another notable chapter in the 
imbroglio. It cannot be denied that the Presi- 
dent has seriously injured his influence; and, on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that his politi- 
cal enemies, and the railway interests anxious for 
revenge, have magnified the charges against him. 





Anyhow, the rate bill has now passed the Sen- 
ate and goes back to the house for concurrence in 
the Senate amendments. 

we 
Keligious Conventions. 


The quadrennial Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in Birmingham has 
proved to be one of the most notable religious 
gatherings of recent years, its most remarkable 
action heing the selection of a committee to revise 
the Twenty-five Articles of Faith. There was 
strenuous oppositon to this measure, but it carried 
a majority of both clergy and lay members. While 
Southern religious thought is generally regarded 
as more conservative, in this case Southern Metho- 
dists have acted more quickly than Northern Meth- 
odists, though the Northern Church is now ex- 
pected to join in the revision of the fundamental 
law. The Methodist Conference also elected three 
new Bishops—Dr. J. J. Tigert, who has been Book 
Eiditor; Dr. Seth Ward of Texas Conference, and 
Dr. James Atkins of the Western North Carolina 
Conference. Of the men voted for but not elected, 
Dr. John C. Kilgo of Trinity College came nearest 
to election. 

The Southern Baptist Convention adjourned 


early last week to meet next year in Richmond., 


The Convention adopted a resolution strongly urg- 
ing that our laws be amended so as to expedite the 
punishment of murderers and rapists. 

The General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church is now in session in Greenville, S. C., 
with all eighty-three Presbyteries represented. The 
question of closer relationship between all Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches is under consid- 
eration, while action has been taken urging that di- 
vorce laws be limited to Scriptural grounds, and 
that ministers marry no persons divorced for other 
reasons. 

we 
Big Bills Yet Before Congress. 

While the rate bill is now almost out of the 
way, there are yet a number of other measures of 
ihe first magnitude to engage the attention of our 
Washington Solons. Referring to the status of 
the three most important ones the New York Out- 
look of May 19th says: ‘‘The Statehood bill is un- 
der joint consideration by the Senate and the 
HWouse. The stumbling-block in the way of its pas- 
sage has been the objection to admitting Arizona 
and New Mexico as one State, against the vigor- 
ous oppositon of Arizona. The fate of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory is still bound up with that of 
the other two Territories. The bill for the ulti- 
mate abolition of the tariff on imports from the 
Philippines has not yet been taken from the com- 
mittee which voted not to report it. The cowardly 
method which the Senate has used in delaing with 
this important subject ought not to be forgotten 
in the general interest concerning railway rates. 
he Pure Food Bill is still alive; it has passed the 
Senate and is now before the House. The con- 
verse is true of ‘the bill for removing the tax on 
denatured alcohol; it is alive in the Senate. Both 


of these bills have strong commercial enemies, and’ 


Isay yet be killed or greatly weakened unless pub- 
lic opinion in their favor is strongly maintained.” 
we MS 

Carl Schurz. 

The death of Carl Schurz last week removed one 
of the most remarkable figures in American public 
life. Born in Germany in 1829, at nineteen he 
chgaged in the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
Captured in 1849, he escaped from prison through 
a sewer and went to Switzerland, but took his life 
in his hand and went back to Germany next year 
to rescue a friend from prison—a brilliant and 
successful feat. Coming to America in 1852, he 
allied himself with the anti-slavery movement, and 
was prominent in Republican politics (except for 
his support of Greeley in 1872) until the Blaine 
campaign in 1884. He then supported Cleveland, 
but returned to the Republican fold in 1896. In 
1900 he opposed ‘“‘imperialism,” but could not be 





reconciled to Bryan. He was probably our fore- 

most independent leader in active politics, and his 

voice always carried weight with the German vote. 
ae 

Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis is critically ill with pneu- 
monia and, as this is written, is not expected to 
survive. Her distinguished husband died sixteen 
years ago, and her daughter Varina, “‘the Daugh- 
ter of the Confederacy,’ also died several years 
ugo. She has one married daughter. 

It is gratifying to see that the Appalachian For- 
est Reserve Bill has received favorable report 
from the House Committee on Agriculture. Zach 
McGee, the Washington correspondent of the Co- 
lumbia State, says: ‘‘The Senate Committee has 
already reported in favor of the joint project, and 
this is the first time that reports have ever been 
made in both branches of Congress in favor of the 
proposed Appalachian Park. With such an advant- 
age over previous efforts, the friends of the joint 
measure are hopeful of securing its passage at the 
short session of Congress next winter. No effort 
will be made to pass the bill at this time. The 
appropriation contained in the present bill is $3,- 
000,000.” 

The anti-pass amendment as finally adopted by 
the Senate is only a miserable makeshift—full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 





THEIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Last week we gave a plan of a cheap country 
house; this week a correspondent gives plans for 
a good cattle barn. And by the way, the Char- 
lotte Chronicle criticises rather severely the house 
described last week—to which we have only to say 
that it was not intended as a typical farm-house, 
but only one of the cheaper sort. A little later 
we hope to get some architect to propose for us 
a series of drawings and sketches of first-class 
farm residences. Some of them, we are sure, will 
be good enough to please our friend of the 
Chronicle. 


Our Iredell County correspondent’s letter about 
land values is as good a thing as we have had this 
year. When a farmer spends a dollar carelessly 


-—and especially if it be for whiskey or some other 
thing that hurts instead of helps—he ought to re- 
proach himself mightily with the thought which 
“X”’ brings out: 


“Now just look at it in this light: Say, for in- 
siance, land sells at $20 per acre and you just had 
one dollar to start with. Now get out and step off 
six steps; stop and turn at right angels. Then six 
more steps, then right angles, and back forty steps 
and there you are. For only just one dollar—but 
it’s a nice patch and it’s your in fee simple, yours 
and your heirs and assigns forevermore. Yes, it 
is yours all round and half way down. And for 
the one dollar you get twenty million tons of dirt 
and neighbors on both sides of the earth. It makes 
a free-holder of you and adds dignity to your and 
makes you a better citizen.”’ 


Don’t overlook Mr. A. L. French’s article on 
“Making Corn Cheaply’: we give it place this 
week instead of the promised silo article because 
of its especial timeliness. 

Another important subject is handled by Mr. 
J. C. Kendall in arguing the advantages of co- 
operative dairying. The mere fact which he 
brings out, that the city of Raleigh alone han- 
dles each year 17,000 or 18,000 pounds of butter 
made outside of the State, is enough to show the 
possibilities of Southern dairying. 

On page 5, Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson calls at- 
tention to the necessity of bird protection at this 
time. So manifest are the advantages of pro- 
tecting our feathered friends that it should not 
be necessary to refer to the statutes which have 
been enacted in their behalf. 

In North Carolina it is called the Farmers’ 
State Convention, and it meets at the A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, July 10, 11 and 12; in 
Virginia it is the Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, Roanoke the place, and July 10, 11 and 12 
also the time. We direct attention to what Pres- 
ident Moore and Secretary Soule have to say about 
these respective gatherings, and hope our farmer 
readers in the two States will begin planning 
to attend them. It is worth while. And don’t 
forget to carry your wife. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








TELL THE EXACT TRUTH. 


The Cotton Asociation is now sending out 
blanks for statistics on acreage and crop condi- 
tions. This is an important matter, because on its 
accuracy and helpfulness in this particular the 
standing of the Cotton Association must largely 
depend. If the statistics sent out over its name 
are shown to be unreliable, it will not only be dis- 
credited by the commercial world, but its own 
members will cease to trust it. There is, there- 
fore, good reason for what Secretary Parker of 
the North Carolina Association says in his circular 
to Cotton Association officers: 


“There will be a meeting of the officials of the 
Southern Cotton Association at Jackson, Miss., the 
lust of May, for the purpose of issuing a report on 
acreage. They want this report to come out in 
advance of the Government report. They also want 
it to prove to be so accurate that it cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked. They want it so fair as to in- 
spire the confidence of the Government officials 
and every one interested in cotton. Not only this, 
but we want it accurate for our own good. If 
there is a decrease in acreage we want to know 
just what that decrease amounts to. If there is 
an increase we want to know what that increase is. 
There is no one in as bad condition as the man 
who knows nothing about the condition of his 
own business. The cotton farmers above all peo- 
ple should know the exact condition of the cotton 
crop.” 





A BUSINESS TALK. 


Though you get too busy to read all the articles 
in The Progressive Farmer, you should not get 
too busy to glance over the advertisements. There 
is no season of year when you can afford to over- 
look them. 

Take the advertisements in last week’s paper, 
for exainple—beginning with that of the De Laval 
Cream Separator. There are a great many farm- 
ers with six or eight or more cows who would find 
a separator paying for itself in a year or two. And 
a postal card addressed to the De Laval Separator 
Co., 74 Cortlandt Street, New York City, will get 
you a handsome free catalog and name of near- 
est local agent. At the same time write for catalog 
T-—283 published by the Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

A small thresher is a profitable piece of farm 
machinery, and we regret that a larger number 
of our readers have not looked into the offer of the 
Belle City Manufacturing Co., Box 109, Racine, 
Wis., and Heebner & Son, 46 Broad Street, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Write them before buying a thresher. 

And paints—we ought to have more painted 
residences and outbuildings in the country. Lum- 
ber is too cheap to waste, and paint pays for itself 
twice—once in saving the lumber, once in added 
beauty. And you can get paints cheap by writing 
either the Spotless Co., Box 364, Richmond, Va., 
or O. L. Chase, Lincoln Missouri Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This is the season, too, when the wide-awake 
farmer is thinking of hay presses, and some of 
the best are now advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer—the Woodruff, manufactured by the 
Woodruff Hardware and Manufacturing Co., Win- 
der, Ga.; the Royal made by the Chattanooga Im- 
plement and Manufacturing Co., Dept. J., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the Red Ripper, made by the 
Sikes Manufacturing Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. Write 
for prices and further information. 

Cotten gins must be ordered long in advance of 
the ginning season. If interested read ‘“‘The Gin- 
ning and Baling of Cotton” in last week’s paper 
and write to Liddell Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Says the Gastonia Gazette: ‘How big the saw- 
mill industry is becoming! A Winston-Salem ma- 
chine shop uses a half page advertisement (and 
we don’t blame it) in The Progressive Farmer to 
tell about shipping nine car-loads of saw-mills in 
one day.- The siatement is also made that the 
same concern turns out two mills a day, besides 
its other lines of work, and that it has sixty mills 
sold ahead.’’ The company mentioned is the Salem 
Iron Works, Winston-Salem, N. C., whose saw- 





mills are known all over the country. Write for 
Catalog K—8. 

The Liddell Company also makes saw-mlls, 
while both saw-mills, corn mills, hay presses and 
water wheels are made by the De Loach Mill Man- 
ulfacturing Co., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 

And then after you get your saw-mill or your 
cotton gin, you need an engine, and in that case 
you should write James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, Ohio, or White-Blakeslee Manufactur- 
ing Co., Box 21, Birmingham, Ala., for Catalog 
C—6. 

We ought to have more silos, more ensilage. 
The Carolinas and adjoining States ought to have 
at least ten silos for every one now in use. Next 
week Mr. A. L. French will write on this topic, but 
you ought to make a thorough investigation of the 
whole subject. A most valuable book is ‘Modern 
Silage Methods,’’ always heretofore sold at 10 
cents a copy; for a limited time, however, you 
can get a copy free by writing the Silver Manufac- 
turing Co., Salem, Ohio, provided you mention The 
’rogressive Farmer. 

Good buggies may be had of the Golden Eagle 
Isuggy Co., Atlanta, Ga. (ask for Catalog 21), or 
the Anderton Manufacturing Co., 35 Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio., or the Columbia Manufacturing 
Co., 805 Vandalia Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cata- 
logs are free for the asking. 

Two well-known, old and reliable firms offer to 
take the wool clipped by Progressive Farmer read- 
ers and pay for it in cash or exchange—Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Leaksville, N. C., and Chatham 
Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N. C. 

Of course, the Breeders’ Directory is not to be 
overlooked. All the year round you will find in 
its advertisements of the best breeds and breeders 
of improved cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and poul- 
try. If you have stock to sell, advertise in it; if 
you have stock to buy, read it. 

And lastly, the ‘‘women folks’’—dor’t forget 
them. There’s a good range which you can get 
from Wm. G. Willard, No. 320 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or G. T. Glasscock & Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Anda piano: now that times are good, do 
not let your home go without one any longer. The 
Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Chas. M. Stieff Piano Wareroom, Charlotte, 
N. C., offer their catalogs free, and Ludden & 
Bates, Savannah, Ga., will send you ‘‘Booklet F”’ 
about their offer. ' 

Always look up the advertisements. We reject 
lundreds of dollars worth of questionable busi- 
ness every year just in order to insure your pro- 
tection, and we want you to show your apprecia- 
tion by patronizing liberally these trustworthy 
firms who do solicit business through The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Keep a batch of postal cards always 

ou hand and write for catalogs and circulars. 
That is business-like. And always remember our 
standing claim:— 

“The advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
are men and firms of known reliability, and will 
do as they promise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, etc., and especially when you write to 
make purchases, please remember to say, ‘I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer.’ ”’ 

And finally in writing any advertiser, always be 
careful to give the box number and sreet address 
exactly as it appears in the ad. 





“Commerce” of Atlanta has been purchased 
and absorbed by the-Merchants’ Journal of Ra- 
leigh—the ablest publication of its kind in the 
South. Every merchant ought to read it. Always 
good, Editor Johnson assures his readers that its 
recent expansion will enable him to make it ber- 
ter than ever before. 





The Charlotte Chronicle’s note regarding the 
“Agricultural Train” in Virginia should have ap- 
peared sometime ago, and we are especially 
pleased to see that South Carolina will adopt the 
same innovation this summer. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


For every man that the Lord makes smart 
enough to help himself, He makes two who have to 
be helped. When your two come to you for jobs, 
pay them good salaries to keep out of the office. 
Flood is thicker than water, I know, but when its 
the blood of your wife’s second cousin out of a job, 
it’s apt to be thicker than molasses—and stickier 
than glue when it touches a good thing. After 
vou have found ninety-nine sound reasons for hir- 
ing a man, it is all right to let his relation to you 
be the hundredth. It’ll be the only bad reason in 
the bunch.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





His Reward. 


‘‘What’s the matter, Smith?” ‘‘Matter enough, 
You know some time ago I assigned all my prop- 
erty to my wife to—to keep it out of the hands of 
—of people I owe, you know?” ‘‘Well, she’s taken 
the money and gone off—says she won’t live with 
me because I swindled my creditors.—Exchange. 





A Stevenson Prayer. 


We beseech thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, 
weak men and women, subsisting under the covert 
of Thy patience. 

Be patient still. Suffer us yet awhile longer, 
with our broken promises of good, with our idle 
endeavor against evil; suffer us awhile longer to 
endure, and, if it may be, help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day 
come when they must be taken, have us play the 
Inain under affliction. Be with our friends; be 
with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; if any 
awake, temper to them the dark hours of watch- 
ing; and when the day returns to us—our sun and 
comforter—call us with morning faces, eager to 
be happy if happiness shall be our portion, and, if 
the day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure it. 
—-(Part of a family prayer written the day before 
he died, by Robert Louis Stevenson.) 





From ‘‘Whippoorwill Time.” 


Let down the bars; drive in the cows; 
The west is dyed with burning rose: 

Unhitch the horses from the ploughs, 
And from the cart the ox. that lows, 

And light the lamp within the house. 

The whippoorwill is calling, 
“Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,” 

Where the locust blooms are falling 

On the hill: 

The sunset’s rose is dying, 

And the whippoorwill is crying, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will;”’ 
Soft, now shrill, 

The whippoorwill is crying, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will.’’ 
* ¥ * * * * 


The cows are milked; the cattle fed; 
The Jast far streaks of evening fade: 
The farm-hand whistles in the shed, 
And in the house the table’s laid; 
The lamp streams on the garden-bed. 
The whippoorwill is calling, 
‘“Whip-poor-will: whip-poor-will,” 
Where the dog-wood blooms are falling 
On the hill: 
The afterglow is waning, 
And the whippoorwill’s complaining, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,”’ 
Wild end shrill, 
The whippoorwill’s complaining, 
*“Whip-poor-will.”’ 


The moon blooms out, a great white rose: 
Jhe stars wheel onward towards the west: 
The barnyard cock wakes once and crows: 
The farm is wrapped in peaceful rest: 
The cricket chirs: the fire-fly glows. 
The whippoorwill is calling, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,” 
Where the bramble-blooms are falling 
On the rill: 
The moon her watch is keeping, 
And the whippoorwill is weeping, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,”’ 
Lonely still, 
The whippoorwill is weeping, 
‘‘Whip-poor-will.’”’ 
-—Madison Cawein, in the May Atlantic. 





“Tt was like many other marriages, I reckon; 
he got used to her body and never caught so much 
as a single glimpse of her soul.”—From Miss 
Glasgow’s “The Deliverance.” 





When I devoted to God my ease, my time, mv 
fortune, my life, I did not expect my reputation.— 
John Wesley. P 
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SERIE” 4 Safe, Speeay, and Positive Care 


Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all naments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
GO WI HEENG) reursiblace pe odues sour or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists, or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CG., Cleveland. O. 








W.L.DoucLas 
°3:22% S322 SHOESia 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled atany price. 






















































W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
; dispreve this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which aig? 4 pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. —— $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate) 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

w. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes fai 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School é 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 
CAUTION .— Insist upon having W.L.Doug 

las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuin 

without. his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
_ prices in communities where we have no 

agents. These stoves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments. Made only.of the very best materi- 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

es not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., — 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





‘PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LX.—wWhat the National Government Might Do for the Poultry Industry. 


Messrs. Editors: After being ig- | 
nored for years and years by our 
National Government and the makers 
of her laws, the American hen is at 
last coming into her own. She was 
made the subject of a ten hours’ talk 
on the floor of Congress the other 
day by a Representative from Ohio: 
He lauded her and her product to 
the skies, commented on her earning 
power and the vast wealth she pro- 
duced during the course of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

That speech was the one thing 
needed to open the eyes of the ‘‘dear 
people’ to the “‘money in hens.” 
Since then most of the leading daily 
papers from ocean to ocean have de- 
voted from a “stick” to a column 
—editorially sounding her praise 
and urging the ‘“hay-seeds’” and 
“Rusty Reubens’ to pay more at- 
tention to that branch of their farm- 
ing. 

A few more speeches in Congress 
on the hen would be the means of 
causing the Government to take some 
action looking to the recognition of 
the land and water fowls. And why 
not? Other Governments do. The 
people of Ireland, as is well known, 
are the agricultural workers of that 
island. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment, organized under an act of Par- 
liament, has take up as one of its ob- 
jects the teaching of the people on 
improved methods of poultry grow- 
ing, as well as the selection of the 
most profitable poultry poultry for 
rearing. The counties of Ireland are 
divided into lecturing sections, into 
which are sent instructors, who go 
among the people teaching them the 
value of breeds best suited to their 
locality, and the best applied meth- 
ods for success. 

This instruction is general, includ- 
ing not only chickens, but geese, 
ducks, and turkeys as well. 


The plan carries with it not only 
instructions but the possibility of ob- 
taining good stock through the Com- 
mission. In one year there were 
3,185 meetings held in the interest 
of poultry improvement, with 392 
egg-distributing stations which sent 
out 40,857 dozen chicken eggs for 
hatching. There were 181 stations 
from which free turkey eggs were 
distributed. The only restrictions to 
the recipients of these free eggs were 
that they should get rid of all com- 
mon or scrub stock, and keep nothing 
but the one pure breed. 


This free distribution may be a 
pointer to the United States Govern- 
ment, as some of the ‘‘wiseacres’’ are 
trying to do away with free seed 
“that don’t grow.”’ It would be an 
agreeable change from free seed to 
free eggs. 


If the English Parliament recog- 
nizes the value of this interest to this 
extent why should it be so absolutely 
neglected by our National Govern- 
ment? Echo answers, why! 

One of the best poultry journals 
in the country in a recent issue, in 
noting the great advantages the peo- 
ple living south of the Mason and 
Dixon line had for the raising of all 
kinds of land and water fowls, winds 
up with a paragraph like this: ‘‘We 
mention this for the benefit of the 
States lying south of the above men- 
tioned line. If the people in these 
districts, individually, locally and na- 
tionally, so far as the State Govern- 
ments are concerned, would take hold 
of the upbuilding of the poultry in- 
terest, of breeding all kinds of land 
and water fowls for market, and the 
production of fresh-laid eggs in the 
winter, it would not take many years 
until the fields of the South could 
bloom again as they formerly did 
in the olden days, when cotton was 
king, and the planter and the farmer 





of those districts rolled in wealth, 
and enjoyed the distinction of being 
envied by all mankind. 
“UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Eow to Treat Chickens for Limber- 
Neck. 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed in the 
Poultry Department in your paper, 
dated May 10th, a reference to some 
trouble “J. C. T.’”’ of Nash County, 
is having with his chickens. I passed 
over the same road last summer and 
can sympathize with him and per- 
haps a short chapter out of my ex- 
perience may help him. 

I don’t think there is any doubt 
but that his chickens are dying from 
what we call ‘‘limber-neck.”’ This is 
caused by the fowl eating dead and 
decayed animal matter, such as car- 
casses from other chickens, rotten 
meat or anything of that nature. The 
only remedy that I found was to 
search the place thoroughly and re- 
move all dead animals, whether large 
or small. Dead careasses had better 
be burned. When this is not prac- 
tical they ought to be buried. 

When the chickens are first taken 
sick, I found it a good plan to put 
them in a good, cool, .quiet place, 
and give them absolutely no solid 
food, but allow them an abundance 
of fresh, cool, water. In the course 
of two or three days they are either 
dead or on the road to recovery. 
Food them scantily for a few days 
and then allow them to run over the 
place again. 

There was considerable loss from 
this disease in this neighborhood last 
year and I have decided that this was 
the only treatment that did any good. 
A great majority of the cases under 
the very best consideration are going 
to prove fatal. Prevention is the 
only remedy. Do this by inspecting 
the yards frequently and strive for 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions in 
houses and yards. 

J. M. JOHNSON. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 





Farmers’ National Congress. 


At the 1905 session, held in Rich- 
mond, Va., eighteen resolutions were 
adopted. They favor any additional 
legislation which may be necessary 
to prevent railroads from giving spe- 
cial favors; popular election of Unit- 
ed States Senators; a parcels post; 
Government aid in suppressing Texas 
fever in cattle; further regulation of 
immigration; national aid for good 
roads; reciprocal tariff relations; in- 
creased appropriation for the Farm- 
ers’ Institute Division of the Nation- 
al Department of Agriculture; and 
the recommendation that the States 
not already doing so, make liberal 
appropriations for local institutes; 
removing the tax on alcohol used for 
fuel, light and mechanical purposes; 
a national income tax; increased ap- 
propriations for the experiment sta- 
tions. 

In view of the importance of these 
measures the Congress has opened 
legislative headquarters in 910 Se- 
curity Building, in Chicago. Col. E. 
W. Wickey of the executive and leg- 
islative committees is the agent in 
charge. 

Geo. M. Whitaker, P. O. Box 1332, 
Boston, Mass., Secretary. 





If we look believingly at the source 
of illumination and power we shall 
be able to look triumphantly at the 
most inaccessible and frowning hin- 
drances; but it is fatal to all courage 
and energy to begin with counting 
our foes, instead of realizing the 
strength of our ally. Greater is he 
that is for us than they that are 
against us.—Alex. Maclaren. 











Wood's 
Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


e best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to give a nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 


Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

st success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


Ifyou want the sweetest and best Water 
Meions 2nd Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Desoriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 
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CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District. subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me. 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 

Very er pcs 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906, 
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That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
H tells everything anybody could possibly want to i 
} know about the silage subject. You can’tthink §& 

of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
* to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
| Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
8 











to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a Ilmited 
® time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
p COpy free. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 









Improved Allen 


Silk Gotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
sagt and cultivation with each order 

or ‘ 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


FARM MACHINERY, 


PETTY-REID CO., 
| Greensboro, N. C. 














Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engines, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
our prices will get your order. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 














THE FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Grand Lecturer Gravely Writes 
About the Organization and Its 
Prospects. 


Messrs. Editors: I spent last week 
in Surry and Stokes Counties, adding 
members to the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Protective Association. 
About 300 as good men as can be 
found anywhere joined. 

The farmers are in earnest up in 
that section, and say that they must 
organize and thereby get better 
prices for their tobacco or quit rais- 
ing it. And I think they are right. 
For the very thought of a farmer 
raising tobacco at 7% to 8 cents per 
pound, and expecting to make any 
clear money, is worse than folly. No 
counties in the State raise better to- 
bacco than Surry and Stokes, and it’s 
a shame that they should be forced to 
grow it for nothing when others 
make so much out of it. If I am 
not very badly mistaken they have 
resolved at least to divide profits 
with the other fellow on the stuff 
which they themselves produce. If 
all signs do not fail, you will see 
the tobacco growers as well organ- 
ized as their brother cotton farmers, 
and with equally as profitable results. 

There is no sense, no reason, no 
justice in the very best men in the 
world working 313 days in the year 
for an average of less than one dollar 
per day, while others make out of 
the stuff produced millions upon top 
of millions, annually. They have, 
for many years past been hoping for 
something to “turn up’’ whereby they 
would be able to get profitable prices 
for their product, but nothing as yet 
—-save the sheriff, in some instances, 
—has “turned up.”’ They are, there- 
fore, beginning to realize the great 
importance of working out their own 
salvation by acting in concert. 

The spirit of “get together and 
stick together” to obtain better prices 


for tobacco as.well as other farm 


products, is creeping into the minds 
and hearts of the tobacco farmers of 
this country, as never before. 

This so-called wave of unprece- 
dented prosperity which is sweeping 
over the country is touching the to- 
bacco growers in alarmingly few 
places—so few that he has to climb 
upon the high hills of other enter- 
prises or industries to get a whiff of 
the good times. 

No crop should bemore profitable to 
the farmer than tobacco, yet the con- 
ditions that exist fix the prices at such 
a low figure that if he is able to 
send his children to a public school 
for four months, he feels that special 
good fortune has struck him. Hun- 
dreds, yea, even thousands, of the 
smartest and brightest boys and girls 
on earth are forced on account of 
the low price of tobacco to grow up 
in ignorance, thus depriving the 
State and nation of that active intel- 
lect so greatly needed. The great 
army of wealth-producers are begin- 
ning to see clearly that injustice of 
existing affairs, and are determined, 
I believe, to use every honorable 
means to put into their own pockets, 
at least a part of the wealth they 
produce. 

J. O. W. GRAVELY. 

Nash Co., N. C. 





Some New Nature Study Books. 


Messrs. Editors: A First Book on 
Birds and a Second Book on Birds, 
both by Olive Thorne Miller, and pub- 
lished by Houghten, Mifflin & Co., 
are among the best bird books avail- 
able. If only one is'to be purchased 
it should be the first book. This 
contains fundamental facts concern- 
ing birds’ nests, migration, habits, 
food, etc. There are excellent de- 
scriptions of the chief points of struc- 
ture, the structure of the bill, feath- 
ers, feet, legs, wings,. tail, showing 





how these characters differ in birds 


of different habits, and belonging to 
different families. 

After your pupils have read the 
first book, they will find the second 
book well worth attention. It takes 
up the birds by families, giving you 
the chief characters of the family, 
and telling you something about the 
most widely known members of each 
family. These two books should be 
in every school library, especially in 
the country school. The first book 
costs 60 cents and the second $1.10 
postpaid. 

“Animal Heroes’? by Earnest 
Thompson Seton, published by Scrib- 


ner, will captivate any boy into whose |. 


hands it may fall. It consists of a 
collection of stories about various an- 
imals: the cat, homing pigeon, the 
wolf, the lynx, Jack rabbit, bull ter- 
rior, and the reindeer. They are full 
of interest and sympathy.’ They are 
uplifting in their effect, and no boy 
can read them without coming into 
a more sympathetic attitude toward 
the whole brute world. 

All Nature Study pupils and teach- 
ers artistically inclined should pur- 
chase a book called ‘‘The Three Flow- 
ers,’’ written by Mrs. Comstock and 
published by the American Book 
Company, an _ exceedingly unique 
publication. The scheme is to study 
squirrel corn, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, and 
the Trillium of Pallica, Spring Beauty 
and the Adders Tongue, six very com- 
mon and widespread flowers. The au- 
thor shows fromillustrations how each 
of these flowers may be convertedinto 
a conventional design or border il- 
lustration. Suggestions are also giv- 
en for the study of the flowers in 
question. Every teacher who has 
any inclination at all toward drawing 
should secure secure this very sug- 
gestive and artistic little book. 

F. L. STEVENS. 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
=. 





The Growth of the Pine. 


The price of lumber being so very 
high and timber lands bringing such 
good prices it may be of interest to 
know something of the growth of the 
pine. Mr. A. H. Groce, of Swann’s 
Station, moved to the place on which 
he now lives in 1870, and, where a 
gate stood to what was the sheep 
pasture, and which was moved to an- 
other place that year, there grew up 
some pines. The other day he haul- 
ed some logs to a saw mill cut from 
this piece of land, and one cut fron: 
a tree on the exact spot where stood 
the gate he got 300 feet of lumber. 
This lumber was sold at $1.50 hun- 
dred, thus making a net profit of 


$4.50 on a tree only thirty-six years 


old. 

This is but a single instance, and 
doubtless there are many more 
which would show better results, but 
even at this rate we will not be out 
of lumber for many years in this 
section, for all the land which we 
cease to cultivate immediately grows 
up in pine and becomes marketable 
within a period of thirty or forty 
years. The price of lumber remain- 
ing at its present prices (and we see 
no reason for it going down) a man 
with surplus money might well: in- 
vest in old-field lands and let his in- 
vestment yield him a handsome reve- 
nue in a few years.—Carthage News. 





Information Wanted. 


Please ask the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer do they know any 
way to prevent crows from pulling 
up corn when it begins to come 
through the ground just after plant- 
ing. Also any way to prevent crows, 
squirrels and racoons from eating 
the ears of corn before it is har- 
vested. W. C. C. 

Belvidere, N. C. 





Tools That “Count” 


You can dig more ditch, hoe more corn, with a Keen Kutter 
shovel or hoe than with any other shovel or hoe made. No tools 
are so well adapted to their various uses as Keen Kutter tools. 

Every stroke made with a Keen Kutter tool counts—there’s 
no time lost from breakage or false motion. To accomplish the 
most—in the quickest way—at the least cost, use 


KEEN KUTIER 


TOOLS =) 


See this Keen Kutter Shovel—blade, 
socket and strap are rolled from a bar of 
best crucible steel, and oil tempered to 
give wear, resisting power and 
elasticity. This shovel has a 
perfect “hang” for easy hand- 
ling and great working capacity. 

Keen Kutter Hoes, Forks, Shovels, 
Garden-trowels, Grass-shears, Rakes, 
Manure-hooks, Axes, and a complete 
line of Carpenter Tools are all of the same 
high-grade steel, oil tempered and beauti- 
fully finished, handles of first growth, selected 
Hickory. Every Keen Kutter tool is of 
the highest Quality—the best in the 
world. If not at your dealer's 
write us. 

TOOL BOOK FREE. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, 











“Tie Recollection 
of Quality Re- 
mains Long After 
the Price is For- 
gotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 








have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
no other steam — give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 















OTH mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
power wheel. . Steel lined box. Not a light, cheap press, but a 
strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 


If no agent in your town write to 
WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 
= 
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——— DAIRY TUBULAR BOWL—All Apart 


“Bucket bowl” separator makers falsely claim to make separators with light, simple, easy- 
to-wash bowls. We are the only makers who dare show a picture of our bowl —all others 
refuse. There are secret difficulties about other bowls the makers want to hide. Pictures 
would betray them. Other makers fear pictures. Our handsome Catalog Z-283 tells these 
secrets. Write for it today. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. Chicago, Hl. 


Toronto, Gan. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


aa ren ane fame acral st Wi 08s Gd Be enaioe eae Te 
for catalogue TiC@S, @tC., and 6s when you = 
Tookaber to say. | saw your ad ib THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” , 


DO YOU WANT $16.00? 


Yes! Then don’t pay $65.00 for a Buggy when 
we will sell you a better Buggy for $49.00. We 
give you the dealer’s profit of $16.00. Why 
not make this profit yourself by buying direct 
from our factery? 

Golden Eagle Buggies are guaranteed 
equal to the Buggies your dealers sell for 
$65.00. Handsomely finished and light run- 
ning. Don’t buy a Buggy until you get our 
catalogue and great Harness offer. Write to- 
day for catalogue No. 21 and Harness offer. 











NAME 





POSTOFFICE 


vail to Golden Eagle Buggy Co. stants, ca. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 


-Richmond capitalists are interest- 
ed in a project for a big pulp and 
paper mill at Roanoke rapids, N. C. 


The action of the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, South, 
concerning a new declaraton of faith 
has caused a storm of protests. 


The Russian Parliament has com- 
pleted its reply to the speech from 
the throne, embracing ten demands, 
of which general amnesty is the first. 


At the meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in Chattanooga, 
the Board of Home Missions reported 
collection of $176,411 the past year. 


The Protestant Episcopal Ecclesi- 
astical Court which tried Dr. A. S. 
Crapsey on a charge of heresy found 
him guilty and recommended his sus- 
pension for thirty days. 


President Roosevelt made a speech 
at the White House last week in 
which he declared increasing belief 
in civil service and that appointments 
for political reasons tend to ineffi- 
ciency and corruption, 

* * * 
South Carolina Democrats Meet. 


Columbia, S. C., May 16.—The 
Democratic State Convention met 
here to-day and was organized by the 
election of J. William Thurmond, of 
Edgefield, as permanent president. 
Other than adopting a platform and 
mapping out the rules and regula- 
tions for the coming primary elec- 
tion, the Convention had little to do 
except routine work. 

The platform adopted inveighs 
against trusts and favors tariff re- 
vision. 

Contrary to expectations there was 
no effort made to put the Conven- 
tion on record as for or against the 
State dispensary, there apparently 
being a desire to let the question be 
fought out in each county. The Outz 
resolution to have the question voted 
on in every county was rejected. 

A resolution was adopted request- 
ing ‘Our Senators in Washington to 
support with voice and influence and 
vote the House bill now pending be- 
fore the United States Senate pro- 
viding that denatured alcohol shall 
be tax free.”’ 

* * * 


Carmack and Taylor. 

In nominating former Governor 
Taylor to succeed Mr. Carmack in 
the United States Senate, Tennessee 
has followed recent examples in the 
Southandheraction will by no means 
add anything in the way of ability 
to the upper branch of Congress. 
Bob Taylor, as he is familiarly 
known, is what has been termed an 
“‘apostleofsunshine,’’a teller of jokes 
and one who is “popular with the 
people,’’ therefore when he went be- 
fore them as a candidate for the 
highest office in the gift of the State, 
they voted for him in preference to 
Carmack, who in his one term as 
Senator, has attracted wide attention. 
“The defeat of Carmack,” says the 
Nashville American, ‘‘will cause deep 
and wide regret in Tennessee and out 
of it, for he has become a national 
character and has won an enviable 
reputation during the five years he 
has been in the Senate. His intel- 
lectual endowment has been strength- 
ened by his habits as a student. He 
is brilliant, bold, and aggressive, and 
none can charge that he is of the 
class of men who “crook the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee that thrift 
may follow fawning.’ Whether right 
or wrong he dares maintain his posi- 
tion and ask quarter of no man. The 
American has at times differed with 
him, but has never for a moment 
ceased to respect and admire him, 
even while criticising some of his 


Affairs. 


views. His retirement will be in the 
nature of a loss to the State and 
Senate, but in these days of political 
uncertainty, when the people are in 
a mood to make changes, his de- 


feat is without the humiliation that | 


might otherwise attach.’’ This is 
doubtless a just estimate of the Ten- 
nessee Sentaor, and as it is interest- 
ing to note what the same authority 
has to say of ex-Governor Taylor we 
quote further from The American: 

“‘Ex-Governor Taylor is the best- 
known and the most popular man in 
Tennessee. He has served one term 
in Congress, has been twice State 
elector and three times Governor of 
the State. He has been three times 
a candidate for Senator, and at last 
the goal of his ambition is about to 
be reached. He is known as the 
“Apostle of Sunshine,’’ and on the 
stump and platform has won the rep- 
utation of a poet, wit, humorist, and 
sweet singer. No man better under- 
stands human nature or keeps in 
closer touch with the masses. The 
humorist never gets full credit for 
his-ability, and Robert Taylor has not 
escaped the penalty which others 
have also paid.’’ 


* * 
The Story of Standard Oil. 


The investigation of the Standard 
Oil Company that is being made by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion at Chicago is making interest- 
ing reading. 

We pass over the statements of va- 
rious witnesses, formerly employes of 
the Rockefeller company, who told 
how, as agents of that company, they 
had sold three different grades of oil 
out of the same tank; how State oil 
inspectors had been bribed to con- 
demn the oil of their competitors; 





how 205 to 208 gallons of oil were 
sold from a 200-gallon load, it being 
explained by the company that the oil 
“expanded in the wagon;’’ how oil, 
the market value of which was 103 
cents, was sold for five cents in order 
to wreck a competitor; how ‘‘fake’’ 
independent companies were organ- 
ized, and how, in one instance, emery 
dust was placed in the oil of a com- 


petitor and the machinery of a fac- 


tory using the independent oil was 
ruined thereby. These statements are 
all very interesting and reveal Stand- 
ard Oil methods in a most striking 
way, but we pass on to another inci- 
dent showing, better than any other 
perhaps, the fine degree of humbug- 
gery to which this company has ad- 
vanced. : 

F. S. Hibbs, a “lamp expert,’’ was 
called to the stand and asked to ex- 
plain the methods that were used in 
demonstrating to consumers that the 
oil sold by competing independent 
companies was of inferior quality. 
Mr. Hibbs was connected with the 
Standard Oil Company for thirteen 
years. He explained as follows: 

“In testing the oil of a rival com- 
pany we used a new chimney, and 
the magnesia in the glass made the 
chimney look cloudy. For our own 
oil we used an old chimney. Then 
we always had our wick perfectly 
dried out and not too long—yjust so 
it would reach the bottom of the oil 
bowl. We rubbed a moistened finger 
tip across the wick of our rival, and 
after it had burned a little time the 
damp spot was reached and the light 
grew dim and there was a splutter- 
ing. 

“In the meantime our light burn- 
ed brightly. We also trimmed our 
wick so as to make a thin flame, and 
the wick of the rival was trimmed so 
that it would make a thick flame. 
The thicker the flame the yellower 





the light. Our thin flame always 


gave a clear, white light. 
bent down the lower part of the 
purner, which let air in under the 
chimney and caused the lamp to 
smoke. Sometimes we filled up some 
of the ventilating holes around the 
burner with wet flour or chimney 
gum. I only resorted to the tricks 
when a competitor was selling oj] in 
a town and I wanted to get rid of 
him.’’-—Columbia State. 


* * * 
Anti-Trust Suits. 
The National Government is now 


attempting— 

To enjoin Northwestern Paper 
Trust. 

To enjoin American Tobacco 
Trust. 


Against rebates by private cars 
from Pabst Brewing Company. 

San Francisco suit to enjoin Ele- 
vator Trust. 

To abolish monopoly of St. Louis 
Bridge and Terminal Company. 

To punish rebates given to Ameri- 
ean Sugar Trust. 

Contemplated suits against hard 
and soft coal combinations. 

Rebate suits contemplated against 
Standard Oil Company and many 
railroads. 

Indictment of persons comprising 
alleged Fertilizer Trust. 

Suit to break up three combina- 
tions in drug trade. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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How to Build 
Pe (od (oy 9) 010) tom Oa il 
to Your farm 


FREE We have just published 
several new books, which 
Guam we will send free to parties 
interested. They tell you just 
how to proceed to build a tele- 
hone line to your farm; how toin- 
erest your neighbors; how to or- 
ganize the company, and how easil 
and cheaply such a line can be built. 
One of the books describes 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


the kind that makes rural lines suc- 
cessful. Write for book 144-J, ‘‘How 
the kee Helps the Farmer,’? 
and also for the book, ‘‘How to Build 
a Rural Telephone Line.” They will 
furnish you valuable information you 
can get in no other way. Simply drop 
us a postal 
eard asking 
for them, 
and for any 
other facts 
you may 
desire. Do 
it today 
and save 
delay. . 


Stromberg- 
Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, 
Me Xe 


Talking lp 
Saves | 
Walking| 2 





Chicago, 
Ill, 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Tt ts tm- 


portant to give the box, street 


number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








SHEEP WANTED—Give full description. 
Send sample of wool. T. L OVERMAN. 
R. F. D. 1, E. City, N. C. 


PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
‘-RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our’ specialty this 
season. 























SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
! C. Jersey Bulls and 
ses Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


TY. P. Braswell, 
Batt‘eboro N 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
stale atall times. Pedigree goes with ship- 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall. Writeme. E. 
oe BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 














OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special] 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 











months old. Ali stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 








Newton, N. C. 











N OW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.60. 


+ James N. Jeffrey, 


Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durhan, N.C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 

















stock for sale at 
bargains. ... -. 


~ Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro. N. C 








EGGS FOR HATCHING from B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. 
Games, Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 
per 26. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 
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A BAD TRUCK SEASON IN THE EAST. 





Few things in North Carolina are 
of more concern, in a material way, 
than the trucking and fishing inter- 
ests of the east. They are so enor- 
mous, and the profits they have 
yielded in some seasons have been 
so immense, as to suggest the stories 
of the Arabian Nights and to make 
powerful appeal to the imagination. 
The great nets, governed by steam, 
are cast out, and with each return 
bring in hundreds or thousands of 
dollars worth of fish. The truck 
grower realizes upon a season’s op- 
erations a net profit of fifteen, twen- 
ty or twenty-five thousand dollars— 
though he may lose it the next year 
by reason of unfavorable weather, 
bad yield or an overflow market. It 
appears to be largely a gamble; but 
the proposition must enchain the 
mind of any one who is concerned 
for North Carolina. 

We printed a few days ago cita- 
tions from the Wilmington Star, 
showing the deplorable situation of 
the strawberry growers of the east— 
people who had, perhaps, staked ev- 
erything upon the crop, and are 
printing herewith the remainder of 
the Star editorial of the 11th: 

“Mount Olive reports a reduced 
acreage, but the district as a whole 
has produced the biggest crop in its 
history. The daily shipments. have 
been record-breakers. Last week the 
shipments amounted to 1,168 cars. 
The markets have simply been flood- 
ed with berries, and there is the se- 
cret of the low prices. The supply is 
greater than the demand. 

“The season is about ended be- 
cause the growers find prices so low 
that it will not pay them to pick the 
berries and either sell them at the 
stations or ship them. Prices in the 
past few days have run all the way 
from $1.25, $1.50 to $1.75 a crate, 
and the market quotations from the 
big cities show that berries are sell- 
ing there at from three to eight cents 
per quart basket. It is evident that 
there is over-production and if our 
growers will learn 4 lesson from the 
cotton producers they will greatly cut 
their berry acreage next season. 


“The great disadvantage in berry 
culture is that the crop practically 
ripens at one time. It is an exceed- 
ingly perishable crop, and practical- 
lv two weeks winds up the business. 
if berries could be shipped in gradual 
supply, prices would keep up better. 
There should be an early and a later 
crop of berries, and no doubt, early 
and late varieties can be produced. 
Science has demonstrated that corn 
and other grains, vegetables, peaches, 
apples and other fruits have been so 
experimented with as to produce early 
and late varieties, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the same can 
be done with strawberries. How- 
ever, that may not be such an ad- 
vantage, as the seasons in the various 
localities seem to regulate the straw- 
berry demand. For instance, Florida 
berries come in first, then Charles- 
ton begins shipping, Wilmington 
next; Norfoik follows and then Mary- 
land, Delaware, Jersey and so on, 
carrying production to the very mar- 
kets themselves. The fact is, a re- 
duction in acreage is the one safe 
plan. 


“The remedy is fewer acres, bet- 
ter cultivation; better berries, bet- 
ter prices. Diversify your crops. 
Do not plant all berries any more 
than you would all cotton. The far- 
mer who produces some of all crops 
never gets left.’’ 

This is a singular State. Six hun- 
dred miles long, different climatic 
and crop conditions prevail through- 
out it, and we people of the west 
can no more understand conditions in 
the east than our fellow-citizens of 
that section understand us. But if 





the Star’s word is to be taken—and 
we have never known it to fail—the 
cry there, as here, is ‘‘over-produc- 
tion,’’ and that, in its last analysis, 
is a curious cry, being a demand up- 
on the earth to cease to bring forth 
its increase. The All-Wise, which 
gave it to us, must have meant some: 
thing else than that. He may have 
meant, as our Wilmington contempo- 
rary suggests, for us to apply it not to 
one purpose but to the various pur- 
poses for which He undoubtedly in- 
tended it. We mean diversification. 
But, ending where we began a few 
days ago, news of an unprofitable 
trucking season in the east, with 
doubt expressed as to the future of 
the interest, when it was supposed to 
be a permanent element of the State’s 
prosperity, brings keen disappoint- 
ment. 








THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


A Great Need on the Farms, 

A ride over this county, or any 
other Piedmont counties in March 
and April this spring would have 
shown that very scanty provision had 
been made for early green food for 
stock. Every lot and field near the 
stables was as barren as a rock. The 
old cotton and corn stalks alone indi- 
cated that there had once been life 
and growth and beauty there. Sup- 
pose we take the two-horse farmer 
as a sort of standard of measure. For 
his corn, cotton, small grain, sor- 
ghum and_ truck patches he needs 


sixty-five to seventy acres of arable 


land. The suggestion we make is 
that he should set aside ten acres 
near his lot for rye, barley, crimson 
clover and anything that will grow 
and flourish. We like rye because it 
is hardy, grows off early and will 
bear pasturing. Barley, if the lot 
is very rich, will do to cut for green 


feed. We are pleased with some of 
the reports made as to beardless 
barley. That should be tried cauti- 
ously, however. Crimson clover 


makes an excellent pasture und is a 
fine milk producer. Let the two- 
horse farmer sow about six acres in 
rye, two in barley and two in crim- 
son clover. If sown early the rye 
may be pastured in December. Un- 
less the winter is severe, it will be 
ready the first of March, or before. 
About the first of May the land can 
be prepared thoroughly and planted 
in corn or cotton. 


Crop Conditions. 


The May cold spell did not injure 
the stand of cotton generally. Some 
farmers have to plant over, as they 
were afraid to risk the stand. ‘hey 
are busy now stirring the ground 
with harrows, weeders and cultiva- 
tors. E L. Archer, President of the 
County Cotton Association, says that 
there is no increase in acreage in 
this county. A considerable number 
of small farms are lying out for 
want of tenants. There is more corn 
planted than usual, and it has been 
put in on better prepared land. The 
oat crop is good, especially the early 
varieties sown in the fall. Those 
sown in the spring are needing rain. 
Best of all, the farmers are in better 
condition financially than hereto/sore, 
and their plow animals are fat and 
strong. The outlook for the year is 
encouraging. 

CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





Love is the greatest thing that 
God can give us, for Himself is love; 
and it is the greatest thing that we 
can give to God, for it will also give 
ourselves, and carry with it all that 
is ours. It is the great command- 
ment, and it is all the command- 
ments; for it is the fulfilling of the 
law.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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DIRECTORY 








Occoneechee. 
eae 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 

. Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 








Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
the 





from all popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 





Turkeys and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 











== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine youns Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the —— prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $@ 


to $60. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TINGS OF EGGS. ; : 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry 





Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Bees! Bees! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘‘We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
= Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





ee 





S.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


$1.50 for 13 balance of season. Write for 
folder. 


JNO. P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, . - - North Carolina. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 
; FOR SALE BY 


J+ GQ. MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 








PURE BRED ANGUS BULL and some 
nice Heifers for sale). W. A. MURRAY, 
Mebane, N. C. 





FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N. Cc. 


SOUTH: DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


L. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - =NorthCarolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries, 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 


- 








BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK HOGS. 


ADDRESS JOHN A. YOUNG, OWNER. 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D065 


$10 to $25 each. All out of aes stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn. 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atilantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 106 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CQO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BARKED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c ig setting of 1 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 

. MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 


Route No.1, - + «+ Bedford City, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - - = = = NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 

















A. L. FRENCH, PROP. 
R. F, D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 

~— TOULOUSE GEESE. 

Pa WHITE TURKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. ©. 


4 ERKSHIRE SWIN og ona og Strains. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

rosperous and progressive farmer 
‘olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 





Write for Rates To-day. 


















































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











Some People 





Have pianos in their home 
that are practically dead. 

We have several Cecil- 
ians which we wish to dis- 
pose of and offer them for 
about cost, and will send 
with the Cecilian 6 pieces 
of music. 

Write at once; this offer 
only holds good on three 
Cecilians we have in stock. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H. WILMOTH, Mar. 


Mention this paper when you write. 





teed disease free—true 
te mame—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent's commission. Write for price 
list. We save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865, Fort Scott, 














COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











MONUMENTS 
IRON PENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 
















THE 
FARMER’S 
SON 
IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 
is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker ——< 
for competent office help. Some 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 

tus train your son for a life 
where premotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 













our catalogue if you will write our 
nearest col STA 

SSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLUMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 













When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





COUNTRY LIFE AND TOWN LIFE. 


The Advantages of Each Contrasted 
by Mr. Skinner. 


Messrs Editors: It is one of the 
discouraging features of the time that 
so many young men are leaving the 
country for the town. The prevail- 
ing unrest has seized upon the farm- 
ers’ sons. 
sons, all reared to farm life, another 
perhaps five or six, another may have 
but one. One and all, they often 
leave him, sorely, it may be, against 
his wishés and interest. The move- 
ment goes on widely, not only near 
great cities, but near small towns. 
Not only are ancestral homes near 
New York, for example, going to de- 
cay, or passing into strangers’ hands, 
perhaps those of foreign emigrants, 
because the young men who have 
inherited them have elected to cast 
themselves into the whirlpool of the 
city; many of them to be ruined by 
its temptations, only a few to suc- 
ceed; but even in the quiet towns, 
remote from the great centres of 
trade, country boys are found in 
growing numbers who have left the 
farm and its wholesome life for the 
confinement and artificial existence of 
the town. 

One reared in the country and lov- 
ing it dearly, whose long residence in 
towns and cities makes him return 
with tender longing to his first love, 
invites the restless boys only briefly 
to compare town life with country 
life, in the hope of convincing them 
of their mistake in preferring the 
one to the other. 


As regards the town, it goes with- 
out saying that it has more stir and 
excitement, more to see and hear, 
more society, greater variety of in- 
struction and of amusement, and 
—what is deemed more important by 
the majority—greater opportunities 
for making money. But these ad- 
vantages are offset by the greater 
temptations to vice and excess, to ex- 
travagant living, to wild speculations 
and trade gambling; while there is 
less repose for mind and body, and 
life is largely artificial and contrary 
to nature. 


But in the country we are in the 
embrace of Mother Nature, who gives 
us air unpolluted by foul odors, sun- 
light unobstructed by tall buildings, 
blue skies undimmed by the reek of 
countless chimneys, and clouds oft- 
changing in their hues and assuming 


evermore new _ shapes majestic or 
fantastic. There invigorating breezes 
blow free over field and _ forest, 


zephyrs whisper among the flowers, 
and the wind sighs in the pines; we 
hear the songs of birds and the mus- 
ic of— 


“The brook that all night long, 
In the leafy month of June, 
Singeth in the woods a quiet tune.” 


Our ears are greeted with the low- 
ing of kine, the bleating of sheep and 
goats, the crowing of cocks, the gab- 
ble of geese and quack of ducks, the 
cheerful clack of guinea chickens, the 
cleking of hens to their chicks—all 
harmonized and softened by distance 
and unconfined spaces. These and all 
other sights and voices of Nature are 
freely ours to enjoy. It is indeed 
true, as Cowper sang, that— 


‘God made the country, 
But man made the town;’’ 


and a thoughtful mind sees (in the 
words of the great ‘‘Bard of human 
nature’) “‘tongues in trees, sermons 


in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in everything.” 
There is, no doubt, in much of 


country life a lack of society, of 
amusement, and of opportunity for 
self-culture. 
railroads, with the growing move- 
ment for good roads, and above all, 
with the free delivery of mails, coun- 


One has three or four 


But with ever-extending 





try folk are brought more and more 
in touch with the town, and nearer 
to the market for their produce. The 
country, for the same reasons, grows 
more accessible and more attractive 
to townsfolk; many of whom not only 
resort to it in greater numbers dur- 
ing the summer, but are exchanging 
their city homes for suburban homes, 
men spending their business hours 
in towns and passing their nights in 
the country. 

The farmers, again, do not yet 
fully realize their importance in the 
political economy. It is they who pro- 
duce the necessaries of life and many 
of its luxuries. They furnish, too, 
the sinews of power; for without 
them there can be no civil organiza- 
tion, no government, no order; and 
we should relapse into the condition 
of savages. The bread-stuffs and 
meats which they raise sustain the 
whole population, and maintain the 
armies and navies which defend their 
country. The very gamblers who as- 
sume to regulate the prices of the 
farmer’s produce, and defraud him 
of much of his hard-earned profits, 
are themselves dependent on him for 
food. With sublime patience and gen- 


-erosity, or rather with strange blind- 


ness to his plain interests, he fur- 
nishes them a base from which to 
wage their nefarious warfare against 
himself. In paradoxical fact, it is he 
that enables his worst foes to take 
and hold the field against him! 

The farmer is the backbone of 
the civilized community. Agriculture 
brings man out of savagery. With- 
out the farmer there can be no manu- 
factures, no commerce, no arts, no 
civilization; the whole social and po- 
litical organization must go to pieces. 

Instead, then, of deserting their 
farms, the owners and heirs of the 
soil would do well to remain where 
Providence has placed them, and by 
industry and management, and the 
employment of the latest and best ex- 
perience to endeavor to make agricul- 
ture both a paying and a satisfying 
pursuit; and thus to approve them- 
selves useful citizens of a great coun- 
try. It is too true that the conditions 
of farm life are often hard, and the 
home surroundings of the farmer 
unfavorable. The refinements and 
conveniences of living now so com- 
mon in towns are often wholly lack- 
ing to him, and even ordinary com- 
forts are absent from the homes of 
many well-to-do farmers. But ali 
this can soon be changed for the bet- 
ter with the growing taste and de- 
mand for better things, as education 
advances and communication with 
towns improves. 

There is no happier life than that 
of the farmer whose land is intelli- 
gently and _  industriously tilled; 
whose forests and fences are well 
kept; whose stock is duly improved 
and cared for; whose pastures are 
well set in good grasses; whose home 
is neatly ordered and kept in good 
repair; whose table is abundantly 
supplied with wholesome food well 
cooked and presented; whose grounds 
are adorned with smooth lawns, with 
flowers, trees and shrubbery; whose 
garden is cultivated in successive 
crops of vegetables; whose orchard 
also is duly cultivated and is stocked 
with fruit of the best varieties. 

Of course, all this takes time, out- 
lay, taste, judgment, and, above all, 
industry. But it pays, and abundant- 
ly pays in the end, by adding to the 
comfort and pleasure of living, and 
thus rendering the farmer more con- 
tented with his calling. 

H. A. SKINNER. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Quick is the succession of human 
events; the cares of to-day are sel- 
dom the cares of to-morrow; and 
when we lie down at night we may 
safely say to most of our troubles, 
Ye have done your worst, and we 
shall meet no more.—Cowper. 
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Gasoline Engine 
Superiority 


When aman invests in a farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 
some kind. 

The best, most economical, 
farm power is a gasoline engine. 

The best engine is the 


I. H. G. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easily 

kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 

and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 

steam power. 

Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 

quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 
Cutting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood;Separating Cream, Etc. 


I, H. C, engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical, 2, 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontal, Portable and Stationary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the I. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


and safest 























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective. students should see the catalogue. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 











The farmer who is _ not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern = Wash 
ington, D. OC. orale 





y 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 








The Poem Postponed. 


I want to tell you about my kitten, 

The prettiest kitten that ever purred; 

But I’ve looked my speller through 
and through, 

And I can’t discover a single word 

That rhymes with kitten, 

Excepting mitten, 

And that is old and too absurd. 

So the only thing for me to do 

Is just to send you what I’ve written, 

And wait till she grows to be a cat; 

There are so many to rhyme with 
that. — —Selected. 





AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


VI.—Old Folks at Home. 


Way down upon the Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 

Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 

All up and down de whole creation, 
Sadly I roam, 

Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 


Chorus: 


All de world am sad and dreary, 
Ebrywhere I roam. 
Oh, darkeys, how my heart grows 
weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


All round de little farm I wander’d, 
When I was young, 

Den many happy days I squandered, 
Many old songs I sung. 

When I was playing wid my brudder, 
Happy was I, 

Oh, take me to my kind old mudder, 
Dere let me live and die. 


One little hut among de bushes, 
One dat I love, 

Still sadly to my mem’ry rushes, 
No matter where I rove. 


~ When will I see de bees a humming. 


All round de comb? 
When will I hear de banjo tumming, 
Down in my good old home? 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


VI.—The Hares and the Frogs. 


The Hares once took serious coun- 
sel among themselves whether death 
itself would not be preferable to their 
miserable condition. ‘‘What a sad 
State is ours!’’ they said,—‘“‘never to 
eat in comfort, to sleep ever in fear, 
to be startled by a shadow, and fly 
with beating heart at the rustling of 
the leaves. Better death by far.” 
And off they went, accordingly, to 
drown themselves in a neighboring 
lake. Some scores of Frogs who 
were enjoying the moonlight on the 
banks, scared at the approach of the 
Hares, jumped into the water. The 
plash awoke fresh fears in the breasts 
of the timid Hares, and they came to 
a full stop in their flight. One wise 
old fellow among them cried, ‘Hold, 
brothers! See, weak and fearful as 
we are, beings exist that are more 
weak and fearful still. Why, then, 
should we seek to die? Let us rath- 
er make the best of our lot, such as it 
is.”’ 





A PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC. 


Inventor Asked a Small Reward for 
Giving Chess Game to the World, 
But It Couldn’t Be Paid. 


An Arabian author, Al Sephadi, re- 
lates this curious anecdote, which is 
reproduced in ‘‘Follies of Science’’: 

A mathematician named Sessa, the 
son of Dahar, the subject of an In- 
dian prince, having invented the 
game of chess, his sovereign was 
highly pleased with the invention, 
and, wishing to confer on him some 





reward worthyof his magnificence, 
desired him to ask whatever he 
thought proper, assuring him that it 
would be granted. The mathematici- 
an, however, asked for only a grain 
of wheat for the first square of the 
chess board, two for the second, four 
for the third, and so on to the last, 
or sixty-fourth. The prince at first 
was almost incensed at this demand, 
conceiving that it was ill-suited to his 
liberality. By the advice of his cour- 
tiers, however, he ordered his vizier 
to comply with Sessa’s request, but 
the minister was much astonished 
when, having caused the quantity of 
wheat necessary to fulfill the prince’s 
order to be calculated, he found that 
all the grain in the royal granaries, 
and even all that in those of his sub- 
jects and in all Asia would not be 
sufficient. 

He, therefore, informed the prince, 
who’sent for the mathematician and 
candidly acknowledged that he was 
not rich enough to be able to com- 
ply with his demand, the ingenuity 
of which astonished him still more 
than the game he had invented. 

It will be found by calculation 
that the sixty-fourth term of the 
double progression, beginning with 
unity, is 9,223,372,036,854,775,808, 
and the sum of all the terms of this 
double progression, beginning with 
unity, may be obtained by doubling 
the last term and substracting the 
first from the sum. The number, 
therefore, of the grains of wheat re- 
quired to satisfy Sessa’s demand 
will be 18,446,744,073,709,551,615. 

Now, if a pint contains 9,216 
grains of wheat, a gallon will contain 
73,728, and a bushel (eight gallons) 
will contain 589,784; dividing the 
number of grains by this quantity we 
get 31,274,997,412,295 for the num- 
ber of bushels necessary to discharge 
the promise of the Indian prince. 
And if we suppose that one acre of 
land is capable of producing in one 
year thirty bushels of wheat, it would 
require 1,042,499,913,743 acres, 
which is more than eight times the 
entire surface of the globe, for the 
diameter of the earth, being taken 
as 7,930 miles, its whole surface, in- 
cluding land and water, will amount 
to very little more than 126,437,889,- 
177 square acres. 

If the price of a bushel of wheat 
be estimated at one dollar, the value 
of the above quantity probably ex- 
ceeds that of all the riches on the 
earth.—Selected. 





A fast-set hill-fort is our God, 

A goodly shield and weapon, 

He helps us out of every need 

That hath his folk o’ertaken. 
—Martin Luther. 


Consignments of Asparagus, Strawber- 
ries, Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 


etc. We will get you top prices and send 
quick returns. 








Triune Fruit & Produce Co,, 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 


THE ROYAL LINE OF 
Hay Presses, Dise org Pea Hullers, 





Cultivators, Ete. 
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LY 

Full circle, two strokes, low stepover and 
light draft. The simplest Presse made. Only 
three moving parts. Automatic plunger re. 
turn, requiring no springs. New Folder, Ex: 
pansion Plunger Head, Patent Tension in- 
suring any weight bales desired. We also 
make WOODEN PRESSES from $75.00 to 
$175.00. Justright for home use. All goods 
sold on time terms to reliable parties. Write 
for Free Catalogue. 
The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., 

Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn. 












nuts, Sorghum, etc. 


Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
| century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed Spreads, Double 
Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 
wool to the Mills. 
ples and catalogue. 


———LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
3 LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. Special prices in 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


and 


Write for terms, sam- 


























“T would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 


“IT would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
could not get and 
other.",—Edward 
Scholtz. 





PLANTER 
pec 


Distributes Fertilizer,'wet or dry, and Drills Cotton "Seed at same 
time without skips or,bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO, _Gharlotts, N. 6. 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent fre® 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 


DO YOUR OWN THRESHING, wirciss soraeccctcancits 
gs Thresher 
farmer to do his own threshing. Save expense and thresh when yon have cas ' 
the time. No waiting for the job thresher. Thresh for yourself and your neigh’ Clean i a + 


threshing, ect cleaning. Grain ready for market. 











G.P.PILUNGE SON 

















Capacity 200 to 600 bu. per day. 
and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread for 1, 208 


Threshes 
Shorses. Cutten for eawing,shelling, pumping, feed cutting,ete. Send for catalog. Fret. 
HEEBNER & SONS, No. 46 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 








DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 4@ 
Variable Friction Feed. % 





DEATH TO HAWKS. 


Macnair’s Chicken Powder kills Hawks. 
cures Cholera, frees Chickens ef Vermin and 
makes Hens Lay. To be convinced send for 
a package. Price 15c. or 2 for 25c. Postage 
7c. per package. 


W. H. MACNAIR, Druggist, TARBORO, N. C. 








Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 


DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Bex902 Atlanta, Ga. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FPARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 


1066 WEST MARTIN STREET 








OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1. 
Single Subscription,6 months, - - j 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - 3 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
RALEIGH, May 21, 196 


Prices ew. 14@11% 
Prices this date last year ..............c60-/944@8 
Cottonseed = See ereseecesesesecses cesses SOSSSCOSE CO CEEE em meae Ot 2236 
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BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 21, 1906 


hee “ert 
p ng pa n | eeeceeeceeeee eececooee - J 
Wheat 88 
Wheat, Southern -- 78@84 
Corn, Southern white 
Oats, No. 2 white. 
Rye, No. 2 
Butter, fancy imitation oe eeecccose 
Butter, fancy CreaMey .......00..00.0+ ~ni 
Butter, store packed 
fresh 
Cheese, firm 
Sugar, fine granulated 
SUCALI, COATHE STAN UIALEMA......00000...c0cceceee G4 


1s ne SOE 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, May 21, 1906 


Peanuts, ‘Prime, N. C., S00 COCCCOSOSOECSCCOe ECE EF ++ 5 
“ Extra Prime, N. C., bu eoccccces ies 

cy ‘ 
$ Prim Vir ia | Se eeece 65 
u Extra Prime, Virginia, ba. 85 


3 nent Virginia..............- oe e@g0eee- - 
- Span ih, TOW .cccccccscccccccees $1.00@$1 05 
Corn, white, bu 65 


N.C. Dacon, DAMS, NEW, 1D «2... ... scores. LB@15 
a sides dull. 9@10 
































os * shoulders an 92:0 
POTEK cccccons eevee eevcce SPOSCCR ELSES SOLLES SEL SESOLEEEESEEEEESES 6@7 


Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, grown 
+5 small.. 
Turkeys, live...... 
- dressed 























Beeswax. 
Tallow ™ 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef catile, lb 
Tar bbl. 280 ibs ... 
Rosin, bbi 

Hides, dry saited 
Hides, green.. 














2@4 
concsecssuascae 
Seeeceeetes 8.70 











RICHMOND TOBAOCOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 21, 1906. 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 


4.50 to 6.00 
6.00 to 8.00 
7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf.......... 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ... .... 10.0 to 165.00 


BRIGHT TOBACCO-—-REORDERED. 


Smokers—OOM MOL .........ccccccoreeh 8.00 to § 9.50 
Medium 10.00 to 1160 
Fine Se . 12.00 to 

Cutters—Common SCOSCOOSEE SO SEEEOESE Cee 11.00 to 
Medium Tere 18.00 to 
Fine ‘ 14.50 to 
Fancy 

Fillerse—Common. 
Medium 
Good 

enane ececeee 
TAPPOTB—COMMOD......000.00000--- 
Medium 
























































SUN-OURED TOBACOCO—NEW. 


Lugs, Common to good.............8 4.00 to § 6.00 
Lugs, good to prime SCCCCS OOOCOOOSE cee 6.00 to 7.50 
Short leaf... 7.0) to 9.0) 
Long leaf . 853 to 1160 
Wrappers SESSESSOSSE SFOS cams SESS ee O96 SOC OCOEOE 12.00 to 25.40 








RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 21, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers).__ 8 to 8% 
Butter, choice family packed, @ 16 
Black Peas hina $1.20 @$1. 

Blackeye Peas 1.76 
hfixed Peas 1.16 
Onicnar 
Hay No. 1, Timothy --....... 
Hay No. 1, Clover -....._._..... 
Live Geese Feathers, 1b_...... 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 


SEED. 


Clover, wholesale, per bu.._... 
Timothy, wholesale .......... 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 
Buckwheat, per bu ~........... 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Peeled. per lb... 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per Ib__ 
Peeled, Dark 
Unpeeled, SE iininenetene 
WwooL. 
Tub washed, free of burrs 
Unwashed, free of burrs._.... 
Merino, unwashed = 
Burry, 2 to 8, per Ib. leas. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small... = 
Hamas, large__.. 
Sides, smoked 
Shoulders, smoked —........ 


me 
a 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Pro- 
ducts Outlined by a Norfolk Au- 
thority. ‘ 


Last week was a dull one with the 
produce dealers. Strawberries had 
a bad effect on the market. They 
are so cheap on this market that oth- 
er fruits and vegetables are selling 
slow. Norfolk is shipping from 75,- 
000 to 100,000 crates daily. The 
first of last week the receipts on the 
Northern markets were so heavy that 
berries sold as low as 3@5c. Re- 
ceipts declined toward the close of 
the week and market closed rather 
firm at 8@10c. 

‘Heavy shipments of cabbage are 
moving, but stock is very poor. Prices 
range from $2 to $2.50. 

The egg market is quiet; price is 
the same—15c. Very few are being 
stored; receipts very light. 

The poultry market weakened a 
little last week. Old fowls sold at 
10@12c. per pound. Spring chick- 
ens, 18 @ 20c. 

There seems to be no end of com- 
mon sweet potatoes, and they are not 


wanted. Prices, $1.25@$1.50 for 


good stock. 

Receipts of early truck from 
Florida have fallen off on account 
of dry weather. String beans, $2.50 
@$3; squash, $1.25@$1.50; toma- 
toes, $2@$3; beets, 90c. per dozen; 
eggplant, $3; cukes, $1.25@$1.50; 
new potatoes, $4@$5. 

Cotton market firm. Middling, 
115; low middling, 11 3-16. 

Peanut market slow but firm. 
fancy, 3c.; strictly primes, 2%c.; 
machine pulled, 2@2%c.; Spanish, 
$1.10 per bushel. 

Calves have been coming in more 
plentifully and have a quieter tone. 

Sheep and lambs quiet. 

Stock, per pound.—S. W. Va. 
steers, 3@4c.; S. W. V. A. heifers, 
3@ 4c.; N. C. stall fed, 4@4%c.; N. 
C. and Va. steers, 2% @3'%ec. N. 
C. and Va. cows, 2%@é3c.; medium 
and thin cattle, 2@2%c.; fancy milk 
calves, 5@6%c.; prime calves, 4@ 
4l%c.; yearlings, 2%@3%c.; live 
hogs, 5@5%c.; sheep, fat, 3@3%c.; 
sheep, medium, 2%@83c.;_ spring 
lambs, 40 lbs. average, 5@ 6c. 

Hams and Bacon.—Hams, fancy, 
16@17c.; hams, medium, 14@15c.; 
hams, common, 12@183c.; shoulders 
and sides, 9@12c. 

Blackeye peas, per bag, $3 @ $3.25; 
black peas, per bu., $1@$1.10. 

Hides, per pound.—Dry flint, 16 
@i7c.; dry salt, 14@15c.; green 
salt, @10%c.; green, 9%c.; calf 
skins, each, 75¢c.@$1. 

Wool, per pound.—Free of burs, 
27c.; slightly burry, 22c.; very bur- 
ry, 17@18c. B. 

Norfolk, Va., May 21, 1906. 





3144 PER CENT INCREASE IN 
COTTON ACREAGE. 

Basing estimates on 3,482 replies, 
Latham, Alexander & Co., the well- 
known cotton brokers, estimate the 
increase in cotton acreage (1906 over 
1905) in each State as follows: Ala- 
bama, 1 per cent; Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, 1 per cent; Florida, 1 per cent; 
Georgia, 3 per cent; Louisisiana, 2 
per cent; Mississippi, 3 per cent; 
North Carolina and Virginia 4 per 
cent; South Carolina, 3 per cent; 
Tennessee, 4 per cent; Texas and 
various, 6 per cent. 

Latham, Alexander & Co. also say: 
“The total estimated increase in cot- 


ton acreage in the United States for 
1906 is 3.54 per cent, or 956,458 


acres more than last year,—-27,956,- 
010 for 1903, as against 26,999,552 
for 1905,—and the average planting 
of the crop is about one week later 
than normal. 
' “A great majority of our corres- 
pondents report the condition of the 
cotton crop to be very unfavorable. 
“The complaint of a want of farm 
labor is general throughout the 


Southern States, and mainly on this 


account planters have been unable to 
increase acreage. 

“With a favorable season hence- 
forth present conditions may mate- 
rially improve, but a large crop of 
cotton for this year does not now 
seem probable.”’ 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Two cents a word for each insertion, each 








. figure or initial counting as a separate word. 


Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS COW PEAS 
for sale. H.S. TYRAN, Farmville, N. C. 


FREE PRESENT TO ANY ONE SEND- 
ing names of persons having eczema or any 
skin disease. BARIUM SPRINGS CO., N.C. 














FOR SALE—Buff Wyandottes, C. I. 
Games. P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. 
Carolina. 





WANTED.—A well-bred male Collie Pup, 
and a second-hand Hay Press.—ZENO MOORE, 
Whitaker’s N. C. 





LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 


Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 


Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Mansfield, Ga. 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 








(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 

5 You have Buttermilk with 

‘ no water in it. It pays for 

itself in 16 weeks. Men and 

women can make good 

profits where we have no 

agent. We willsend a Per- 

fection Churn at. agent’s 

price to introduce it. rite 

for circular and prices. Per- 

fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


FIsH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
rn age 2 green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ga of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


{ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING, -EVERYTHING,* MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLIGHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Alr Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

Pioneer Stamp House ofthe South. } t 
‘-~-P. 0.Box 94 ~-~-w-w-w-w ATLANTA, SA. + 














If you are a good 
shot you deserve 
U. M.C. cartridges 
—if you are a poor 
shot, you need them, 
They are wonder- 
fully accurate and 
alwaysreliable, 


U.M.C. cartridges 

are guaranteed, 

also standard arms when 
U. M. C. cartridges are 
used as specified on 
labels. 





War 


SY) 


WS 


8 








THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE 


Patented household article. Would prefer 
to sell one half interest only and will con- 
sider an exchange for real estate. A money- 
making investment that bears rigid inves- 
tigation. Write today. 


G. B. FRENCH, 
3218S. Western Ave., - - Chicago, Ill 








pbtbtoid 
$5,000 2m oes 


800 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


IAM RA.Wl ARAMA RIIGIMESS COALLERE. Meean. Ga, 








Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 1244¢c per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 











If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


‘CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarautee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 




















We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, State Bonds 
Cotton Mill Stocks, Bank 
Stocks and other Stand- 





ard Securities. - ss s 
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We have for sale at the present time first- 
class 6 per cent. Bonds, which we are offering at 
a price to net the investor nearly 61% per cent. 
Will furnish full particulars rogecsrs them to 
interested parties. Correspondence is invited, 
and all inquiries will have our best and prompt 
attention. 


Investment Bankers and Brokers, 
415 Southern Building, 


Cc. P. BOLLES & Co., 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 











THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest— Patent 


OFA PLANER S ase —e Solid and Inserted Tooth 
4 re) est materials an S in stock ld at 
Meet Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try Sectare a 4° 8 
Mit tage w them. Mfd. by Write for our a 
- Salem Iron Works SALEM IRON WORKS SALEM IRON WORKS 
;: ; wi INSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


nston-Salem, N.C, 


Ser ened oe 





